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INTRODUCTION. 


There  are  now  so  many  treatises  and  works  of 
various  kinds  on  the  art  of  china  painting;  some 
comprehensive  and  others  less  pretentious,  but  all 
advocating  their  own  peculiar  and  preferred  meth- 
ods, that  in  presenting  the  translation  of  a work 
by  Professor  Klimke,  general  manager  of  the  world- 
famed  Royal  China  Works  at  Berlin,  to  the  public, 
a few  introductory  remarks  calling  attention  to  its 
general  merits  may  not  seem  out  of  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  advice  or  instruction  tendered 
by  one  who  occupies  so  eminent  a place  in  the  china 
painting  art  as  Prof.  Klimke,  stands  in  need  of  but 
little  introduction,  and  still  less  of  recommendation 
or  endorsement. 

Suffice  it  then  for  me  to  say,  in  so  far  as  my 
experience  is  concerned,  that  as  a manual  for  china 
decorators,  or  for  those  who  aspire  to  become  such, 
whether  interested  merely  superficially  for  amuse- 
ment, or  earnestly  as  a subsequent  means  of  liveli- 
hood, I have  found  it  vastly  superior  to  and  more 
instructive  than  any  similar  publication  in  the 
English  language.  The  simplicity  of  its  methods. 
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the  conciseness  of  its  explanations,  and  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  throughout, 
all  commend  themselves  to  the  reader  at  once,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are 
anxious  to  become  proficient  in  their  art. 

In  the  representation  of  Ceramics  at  the  World’s 
Fair,  in  Chicago,  no  branch  elicited  more  interest 
and  admiration  than  did  the  collective  exhibits  of 
the  three  great  German  potteries,  the  Dresden,  the 
Meissen  and  the  Royal  Berlin.  To  the  dilettante 
or  the  dabbler  in  ceramics,  the  beautiful  effects 
produced;  the  wonderful  translucency  of  the  glaze 
and,  above  all,  the  exquisiteness  of  the  coloring,  were 
a source  of  constant  wonderment  and  delight. 

In  an  address  before  the  Congress  of  China 
Painters,  which  was  held  at  Chicago,  in  August,  1893, 
Mr.  Binn,  representative  of  the  Royal  Worcester 
Pottery,  spoke  most  highly  of  the  fine  flower  paint- 
ing found  in  the  German  display,  the  coloring  of 
which  was  universally  and  enthusiastically  admired. 
These  effects,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  were  produced 
almost  exclusively  with  the  Dresden  Colors,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Muller  & Hennig,  Dresden,  the 
use  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

It  has  been  frequently  the  complaint  of  am- 
bitious amateurs  of  china  painting  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  results  even  remotely  resembling 
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those  of  the  professional  deeorating  shops ; that  they 
were  never  able  to  find  the  colors  which  would 
have  the  same  rich  finish ; or,  in  a word,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  use  one  class  of  china  colors, 
“nolens  volens,”  for  the  reason  that,  excepting  to 
the  initiated  few,  no  others  were  obtainable,  or  let 
us  say,  easily  obtainable,  in  America.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  anyone  striving  to  emulate  the  works 
of  these  celebrated  potteries  to  be  handicapped  at 
any  rate  by  the  lack  of  the  colors. 

The  Dresden  Tube  Colors  have  been  in  the 
market  for  very  many  years,  and  if  they  have  not 
been  used  very  extensively  heretofore  in  this 
country,  it  is  only  because  pupils  have  been  taught 
to  use  other  and  slightly  cheaper  materials.  Further, 
there  was  no  instruction  book  published  in  English 
relating  to  the  use  of  these  colors,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  never  understood.  The  demand, 
however,  is  steadily  on  the  increase  here,  for  Ameri- 
cans who  have  had  the  advantage  of  European  in- 
struction were  never  taught  to  use  any  others,  and 
have  of  course  continued  to  use  them  over  here. 
Such  people  on  the  other  hand  are  not  always  over- 
disposed to  advertise  the  cause  of  their  success. 
They  have  recognized  by  practical  experience  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  Dresden  Colors,  and  for 
this  very  reason  it  is  not  infrequently  found  that 
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they  have  preferred  to  keep  their  method  of  treat- 
ment to  themselves. 

The  Dresden  Colors  again  are,  as  already  inti- 
mated, a little  more  expensive  in  price  than  the 
popular  china  colors  used  in  America.  I say  expen- 
sive in  price  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  more  expensive  in  reality.  They  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  colors  as  used  by  the  potteries 
in  their  pure  state  or  full  strength,  not  adulterated 
or  weakened  by  the  admixture  of  flux.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  features  of  these  colors,  as  dem- 
onstrated in  the  German  Ceramic  Exhibits  at  the 
Fair,  was  their  wonderful  transparency,  and  this 
may  be  solely  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  colors 
used,  which  had  not  been  cheapened  and  rendered 
opaque  by  the  infusion  of  flux. 

The  system  of  arrangement  of  the  Dresden  Colors 
is  in  itself  a point  in  their  favor.  The  list  com- 
prises all  the  principal  colors  in  general  use,  and 
any  other  shades  can  be  easily  produced  by  means 
of  a little  elementary  knowledge  of  how  to  mix  or 
blend  one  color  Avith  another.  Among  this  list,  how- 
ever, despite  its  limitation  of  names  as  compared 
with  other  china  colors  in  tubes,  are’  to  be  found 
many  useful  shades  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

One  especially  worthy  of  note  is  the  Genuine 
Albert  Yellow,  \Adiich  is  almost  indispensable  for 
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figure  painting.  It  has  the  property  of  mixing  with 
all  colors,  including  purple,  and  of  retaining  its 
brilliancy  unimpaired  after  repeated  firings. 

Aufsetzweiss,  or  Relief  White,  is  another  color 
widely  known  in  china  painting  communities  for  its 
many  superior  qualities.  It  does  not  lose  its  color 
in  the  firing,  neither  does  it  flatten  or  scale  off  as 
has  been  the  general  source  of  trouble  with  most  of 
the  standard  whites  now  on  the  market.  Like  the 
Albert  Yellow  it  may  be  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
some  colors,  thus  enabling  one  to  -produce  many 
beautiful  and  delicate  effects.  For  draperies  it  is 
especially  useful,  a good  white  being  so  much  in 
demand,  as  well  as  for  flower  painting,  and  it  lends 
an  artistic  and  attractive  finish  to  many  classes  of 
decoration. 

Citron  Yellow  is  a new  color  found  only  in  the 
M.  & H.  tubes,  and  is  particularly  rich  and 
clear. 

To  demonstrate  the  qualities  of  the  colors  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction,  however,  practicaLexperi- 
ments  are  necessary,  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to  fur- 
ther enlarge  on  the  advantages  of  each  individual 
shade.  They  would  not  have  been  dwelt  upon  in 
fact  to  this  extent,  excepting  that  Prof.  Klimke,  in 
his  preface  to  this  manual,  (which  I have  omitted  in 
the  translation)  urges  the  use  of  them  emphatically 
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to  the  exclusion  of  other  like  preparations,  claiming 
them  to  be  the  most  reliable,  the  most  durable,  and 
generally  the  most  efficient  colors  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  use  in  his  wide  and  varied  experience 
in  ceramics.  He  lays  as  much  stress  on  this  point 
as  on  the  following  of  his  general  directions,  rightly 
urging  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  perfect  results 
but  through  the  use  of  the  best  materials. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  when  a manual  of 
this  kind  has  reached  its  fifth  edition  in  Germany,  as 
this  has,  in  a*  land  where  artists  abound  and  where 
good  hand-books  on  china  painting  are  by  no  means 
scarce,  it  must  of  necessity  possess  merit  of  no  mean 
order.  It  was  this  fact,  augmented  by  the  benefit  I 
have  derived  from  the  study  of  the  book  myself, 
which  led  me  to  essay  this  little  translation.  I have 
confined  myself  strictly  to  the  context,  translating 
Prof.  Klimke’s  directions  literally,  or,  indeed,  almost 
word  for  word,  and  if  it  does  not  commend  itself 
as  a literary  achievement  it  is  because  it  is  not  in- 
tended as  such,  but  is  simply  a guide  to  china  paint- 
ing for  beginners,  or  for  all  aspirants  to  proficiency, 
whether  as  amateurs  or  artists. 


M.  OWEN. 


PART  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


a.  The  China. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  one  should  have  at  least 
a superficial  knowledge  of  the  article  to  be  decorated, 
I will  make  a short  reference  to  the  various  ingredi- 
ents of  china. 

Kaolin,  Feldspar,  Quartz,  Carbonate  and  Sulphate 
of  Lime,  varying  in  composition  according  to  the 
particular  methods  of  each  manufactory  are,  taken 
in  general,  the  principal  ingredients  of  china. 

The  chief  qualities  to  be  sought  in  a good  china 
are  its  power  to  resist  fire,  a pure  white  color,  and  a 
general  effect  of  transparency. 

After  having  submitted  these  materials  to  a 
chemical  analysis  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
will  answer  the  required  demands,  they  have  to 
undergo  a series  of  manipulations,  through  reduc- 
tion, calcination,  burning,  mixing,  grinding  and 
decanting,  so  as  to  produce  a creamy  paste.  This 
must  be  dried  until  brought  to  a condition  fit  for  the 
use  of  the  moulder. 

Certain  articles  such  as  vases,  figures,  etc.,  are 
made  by  casting  this  preparation  of  china  in  plaster 
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moulds.  Others,  such  as  cups,  plates,  bowls,  etc., 
are  made  by  a process  called  “turning,”  which  is 
done  by  means  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  These  articles 
must  then  be  kiln-dried,  until  the  accumulated 
moisture  has  been  expelled  from  them,  when  they 
Avill  be  ready  for  glazing. 

The  real  value  of  the  ware  is  determined  by  the 
glaze.  The  glazing  material  must  in  its  fusibility 
harmonize  with  the  porcelain  mass.  It  is  composed 
of  a iTiixture  of  feldspar,  burnt  gypsum,  etc.,  with 
the  addition  of  some  porcelain  particles  varying  in 
their  proportions  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
manufacture.  The  proportions  in  which  these  ingre- 
dients are  used  affects  the  value  of  the  result,  produc- 
ing a clearer  or  a poorer  glaze,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  glaze  is  then  put  through  the  same  pro- 
cesses as  the  porcelain  mass  to  bring  it  to  a fluid 
consistency,  so  that  the  ware  can  be  dipped  into  it. 
After  retouching  the  glazed  articles,  they  are  placed 
in  separate  clay  boxes,  or  “ saggers,”  for  the  so-called 
“glaze  firing,”  and  are  exposed  to  an  intense  fire, 
the  time  varying  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a few  illustra- 
tions of  the  temperature  to  which  the  articles  are 
exposed.  After  a porcelain  kiln  in  which  the  sag- 
gers with  their  contents  are  placed  have  been  heated 
for  about  eight  or  ten  hours,  the  heat  is  then  increased 
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to  a faint  rose  color  heat,  at  a temperature  of  500  de- 
grees Celsius  ; then  commences  the  intense  heat 
before  referred  to,  until  it  reaches  a temperature  of 
1500  degrees  Celsius,  or  white  heat,  which  tempera- 
ture it  is  necessary  to  attain  for  the  complete  firing 
of  the  china  or  porcelain.  The  completion  of  the  firing 
is  determined  by  placing  a few  small  pieces  of  porce- 
lain in  the  kiln,  which  from  time  to  time  are  taken 
out  through  an  opening,  until  you  ascertain  by  their  ap- 
pearance that  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  is  reaehed. 

Only  after  the  kiln  has  been  allowed  to  cool  for 
several  days  are  the  articles  taken  out  of  it.  This 
introduction  regarding  the  manufacture  of  china 
serves  only  to  give  one  a general  idea  of  its  fusi- 
bility, and  of  the  relation  of  the  porcelain  glaze  to 
the  colors  used  for  decorating  china,  concerning 
which  the  following  chapters  treat.  In  the  selection 
of  an  article  to  be  painted,  one  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  see  that  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  of 
good  porcelain ; that  it  shows  no  cracks,  spots  or 
unevenness  through  which,  even  though  decorated  in 
the  best  manner,  it  is  rendered  worthless. 


b.  The  Colors. 

To  obtain  colors  worthy  of  decorating  so  noble  a 
product  as  china ; colors  which  would  be  durable  and 
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retain  their  effeet  forever,  it  was  neeessary  to  seek 
them  in  precious  metals  and  such  like  fire-resisting 
minerals.  The  oxides  of  these  minerals,  which  form 
the  color  pigments,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the 
same  degree  of  fusibility  as  the  china,  are  mixed 
with  a glazing  material  called  flux,  and  in  this 
manner  the  colors  for  china  painting  are  produced. 

The  body  colors  for  enamel  painting  consist  of  : 


Oxide  of  Gold for  purple. 

Oxide  of  Cobalt for  blue. 

Oxide  of  Manganese,  .for  violet  and  brown. 

Oxide  of  Iron for  red,  brown  and  yellow. 

Oxide  of  Uranium. . . .for  other  yellows  and  browns. 
Oxide  of  Chrome. . . . ..for  green. 

Oxide  of  Platinum ....  for  grey. 

Oxide  of  Iridium  for  black,  etc. 


For  the  preparation  of  Flux  the  following  sub- 
stances are  used  : quartz,  borax,  saltpetre,  soda, 
litharge,  oxide  of  bismuth,  etc.,  accordingly  as 
these  materials  correspond  with  the  color  bodies 
(oxides). 

The  celebrated  Dresden  China  Colors,  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  firm  of  Muller  & Hennig,  may  be 
obtained  in  any  art  store,  as  follows  : 

1.  In  packets  of  5 grammes  (about  ^ oz.)  jDowdered. 

2.  In  glass  bottles^  No.  A,  extra  fine,  powdered,  in 

water  and  turpentine. 
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This  kind  need  only  to  be  mixed  with  oil. 

3.  In  tubes,  extra  fine,  prepared  ready  for  use,  and 


the  best  for  amateurs  for  this  reason. 


4.  In  large  glass  bottles,  No.  B,  extra  fine,  powdered. 


in  water  and  turpentine. 


1/1  Tube. 
Extra  fine, 
Prepared  ready 
for  use. 


DRESDEN 

CHINA  COLORS. 


1/2  Tube. 
Extra  fine, 
Prepared  ready 
for  use. 


Glass  bottle.  No.  A. 

Extra  fine. 
Powdered  in  water 
and  turpentine. 


f.  prepared  China  color.  [ 

u 

1 

1 

1 

T 

5 Gramm.  Nr.  3.  | 

Semott  '^cttovo.  | 

\ 

1 

Muller  & Henni^,  Dresden,  t 

1 1 

Packets  of  5 Grammes, 
fine  powdered. 


Glass  bottle,  No.  B. 

Extra  fine, 
Powdered  in  water 
and  turpentine. 
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To  decorate  fancy  shields,  china,  etc.,  in  gilt, 
the  pure  dissolved  gold  is  used,  but  for  the  con- 
venience of  amateurs  this  gold  is  put  up  ready  for 
use;  it  is  known  generally  as  Matt  Gold,  and  can  be 
had  in  any  art  store.  The  method  of  application  of 
this  gold  and  the  process  of  gilding  in  general  will 
be  treated  of  in  a later  chapter. 


c.  The  Grinding  of  Colors  and  the  Method 
OF  Mixing  them  with  Oil. 

If  one  takes  the  powdered  paints,  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  them  for  use.  The  materials  necessary  for 


GROUND  GLASS  SLAB.  GLASS  MULLER. 

such  preparation  are  a ground  glass  slab  and  muller, 
a palette  knife  of  ivory,  steel  or  horn. 


PALETTE  KNIFE  OF  IVORY  OR  BONE. 


PALETTE  KNIFE  OF  STEEL. 


PALETTE  KNIFE  OF  FIORN,  WIDE  AND  SMALL. 
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For  beginners,  I think  it  preferable  to  abandon 
the  steel  knife,  as  it  dulls  some  colors,  and  a proper 
discrimination  in  this  can  only  be  made  by  the  prac- 
tical or  professional  decorators.  If  there  is  a portion 
of  the  color  that  does  not  appear  fine  enough,  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  grinding  it  on  the  glass  slab 
with  the  palette  knife,  it  should  be  ground  in  water 
and  then  allowed  to  dry.  The  color  thus  prepared 
is  now  mixed  with  a few  drops  of  turpentine  on  the 
glass  slab,  by  means  of  the  muller,  which  should  be 
handled  in  a circular  motion.  This  grinding,  with 
renewed  additions  of  turpentine,  must  be  continued 
until  the  fine  grains  are  all  separated  and  the  union 
with  the  oils  completed.  Through  the  addition  of 
thick  oil  and  several  drops  of  clove  oil,  the  colors  are 
brought  to  the  consistenc}^  of  tube  paint.  In  this 
condition  they  are  taken  with  the  palette  knife  into 
the  compartments  of  the  porcelain  palette. 

The  slab,  the  muller,  and  the  knife  must  then, 
with  the  greatest  of  care,  be  cleaned  with  turpen- 
tine and  also  with  alcohol.  It  is  very  often  neces- 
sary, when  the  color  has  been  ground  in  water,  to 
rub  the  slab  with  sand  and  water  in  order  to  clean 
it.  After  one  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  clean- 
liness of  these  materials,  and  this  must  be  done  after 
the  grinding  of  each  color,  one  is  now  ready  to 
grind  a second  and  a third  color,  and  so  on,  and  to 
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place  them  according  to  their  classifications  in  the 
different  recesses  as  mentioned  in  Section  g. 


CHINA  PALETTE. 

With  21  recesses  and  cover. 


I would  remark,  however,  that  for  greater  con- 
venience and  saving  in  labor,  those  colors  can  be 
obtained  in  tubes,  ready  for  use,  as  previously 
mentioned. 


mm 

m m 


CHINA  PALETTE. 

'S}4  inches  long,  with  80  recesses,  and  8 inch  surface 
for  mixing  colors. 


I have  selected  the  follovung  list  of  the  exeellent 
Dresden  Colors  manufactured  by 

Messrs.  MULLER  & HENNIG, 
which  are  necessary  for  producing  the  best  effects  in 
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painting  on  china.  The  numbers  preceding  each 
name  are  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
will  be  n.sed  in  referring  to  the  colors  to  facilitate 
selection. 


SAMPLE  PLATE  WITH  FIRED  DRESDEN  CHINA  COLORS. 

Small  plate,  8 inches  diameter.  Large  plate,  inches  diameter. 


DRESDEN  CHINA  COLORS. 


1 Relief  White 

2 Egg  Yellow 

*3  Lemon  Yellow 

4 Canary  Yellow 

5 Relief  Yellow 
35  Ivory  Yellow 


Aufsetzweiss 

Eigelb 

Citronengelb 

Canariengelb 

Aufsetzgelb 

Elfenbeingelb 


Blanc  Relief 
Jaune  d’oenf 
Jaune  de  citron 
Jaune  de  canari 
Jaune  relief 
Jaune  d’i voire 
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41  Albert  Yellow 

6 Yellow  Green 

7 Blue  Green,  light 

8 Blue  Green,  dark 

9 Dark  Green 

10  Shading  Green 

11  Olive  Green 
Grass  Green 

39  Turquoise  Green 

42  Blaek  Green 
*52  Brown  Green 

12  Air  Blue 

13  Dark  Blue 

14  Carmine  Blue 

15  Turquoise  Blue 
26  Light  Blue 

16  Banding  Blue 
*56  Delft  Blue 

38  Rose 

17  Rose  Purple 
*53  Carmine 

18  Carmine  Purple 

19  Deep  Purple 
*54  Ruby  Purple 

20  Deep  Violet 

21  Blue  Violet 

22  Yellow  Red 

23  Pompadour  Red 

24  Brown  Red 
3>4  Flesh  Red 

*55  Violet  of  Iron 


Albertsgelb,  edit 

Gelbgriin 

Blaugriin,  hell 

Blaugrun,  dunkel 

Dunkelgriin 

Schattirgrun 

Olivengriin 

Grasgriin 

Turkisgrlin 

Schwarzgrun 

Braungriin 

Luftblau 

Dunkelblau 

Carminblau 

T iirkisblau 

Hellblau 

Randerblau 

Delfterblau 

Rosa 

Rosenpurpur 

C arm  in 

Carminpurpur 

Dunkelpurpur 

Rubinpurpur 

Violet,  dunkel 

Blauviolet 

Gelliroth 

Pompadour 

Braunroth 

Fleischfiirl)e 

Eisenviolet 


Jaune  d’ Albert 
Jaune  Vert 
Vert  bleu,  clair 
Vert  bleu,  fonce 
Vert  fonce 
Vert  ombre 
Vert  olive 
Vert  d’herbe 
Vert  turquoise 
Vert  noir 
Vert  brun 
Bleu  d’air 
Bleu  fonce 
Bleu  carniin 
Bleu  turquoise 
Bleu  clair 
Bleu  borde 
Bleu  Delft 
Rose 

Pourpre  rose 
Carmin 

Pourpre  carmin 
Pourpre  fonce 
Pourpre  rubis 
Violet  fonce 
Violet  bleu 
Rouge  jaunatre 
Rouge  Pompadour 
Rouge  brun 
Incarnat 
Violet  de  fer 
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48  Chestnut  Brown 

36  Chocolate  Brovrn 

27  Finishing  Brown 

28  Sepia  Brown 

29  Yellow  Brown 

80  Dark  Brown 
■^'45  Yellow  Ochre 

81  Brunswick  Black 
32  Outlining  Black 
88  Gre}/-  for  Flowers 

37  Grey  for  Flesh 
40  Flux 


Kastanienbraun 

Chocoladenbraun 

Ausarbeitung.sbraun 

Sepiabraun 

Gelbbraun 

Dunkelbraun 

Ockergelb 

Braunschweigerschwarz 
Schriftschwarz 
Grau  fiir  Blumen 
Grau  flir  Fleisch 
Fluss 


1 1 

Chatain 

Brun  de  chocolat 
Brun  permanent 
Brun  sepia 
Brun  jaune 
Brun  fonce 
Jaune  d’ocre 
Noir  de  Brunsvick 
Noir  de  caracteres 
Gris  pour  fleurs 
Gris  pour  chair 
Fondant 


'G^atest  Shades  of  Colors. 


PART  II. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  PAINTING. 


d.  Arrangement  of  the  Studio. 

In  a light  room  place  your  table  in  such  a 
position  as  to  receive  the  light  from  the  left ; that  is, 
with  ‘the  left  side  of  the  body  towards  the  window. 
In  order  to  receive  the  light  more  from  above,  and 
so  as  to  work  vAth  less  distractions  from  outside,  it  is 
always  advisable  to  shade  the  lower  part  of  the 
window,  whieh  can  easily  be  done  by  means  of  dark 
paper,  or  pasteboard.  A useful  article  for  keeping 


VASE  HOLDER.  RAINTER’s  DESK. 


your  materials  in,  is  a small  painter’s  desk,  as  shown 
in  the  cut  above,  which  is  constructed  with  a pro- 
jecting board  on  the  top,  so  as  to  form  an  arm  rest 
in  working  with  the  patent  vase  holder,  which  I will 
refer  to  directly. 
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This  desk  is  provided  with  drawers,  neatly  divided 
into  eompartments,  and  designed  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  this  class  of  materials  in. 

The  vase  holder  is  a most  useful  device  for 
holding  vases,  cups,  or  such  ware  as  }mu  may  be 
decorating,  firmly  and  securely  in  place,  thus  giving 
you  the  freedom  of  both  hands  for  work.  It  can  be 
adjusted  high  or  low  to  suit  your  convenience, 
and  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  size  of  your 
ware  by  widening  or  drawing  in  the  slide,  as 
shown  on  page  12. 


FOLDING  TABLE-EASEL. 


A small  folding  table-easel  is  a useful  com- 
modity, and  very  practical  where  economy  in  room 
is  necessary. 

For  erecting  studies  there  is  also  an  adjustable 
table-easel,  which  can  be  moved  backw’ards  or 
forwards,  or  arranged  in  whatever  position  may 
suit. 
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TABLE-EASEJ,,  AlUVABEE  BACKWARDS  AND  FORWARDS. 

A small  arm-bench  is  also  useful  for  resting’  the 
arm  on  in  painting  plates,  dishes  and  such  like  flat 
surfaces. 


ARM-BENCH. 
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The  Brushes  and  Oils  and  their  uses. 


The  selection  of  brushes  for  China  Painting  is 
a matter  which  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  for  with  poor  brushes  it  is  impossible  to 


S 


I 


1*^ 

i 


SHOKT  PAINTING  BRUSHES. 


accomplish  any  satisfactory  results.  The  brushes 
used  should  be  made  only  of  the  finest  camel  hair, 
and  must  always  be  well  pointed.  A brush  which 


i6 
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has  been  put  to  some  use,  and  to  which  you  have  got 
accustomed,  should  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  it  will  serve  you  better 
than  one  entirely  new. 


LUNG  PAINTING  BRUSHES. 


About  a dozen  fine  painting  brushes  of  assorted 
sizes,  and  a few  drawing  brushes  are  sufficient  to 
commence  with  ; but  it  is  also  necessary  to  have 
a few  stipplers,  assorted  ; preferably  of  the  smaller 
sizes,  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger  ones,  with  Avhich 
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one  can  remove  small  spots  of  paint,  which  cannot 
be  easily  spread  with  a flowing  brush. 

Stippling,  as  the  process  of  using  stipplers  is 
called,  requires  some  little  practice  before  it  can  be 
done  efficiently.  Instead  of  slanting  strokes,  the 


BRUSH-REST. 


stipplers  are  used  perpendicularly,  the  middle  of  the 
brush  coming  directly  in  contact  with  the  ware. 

All  brushes  should  be  placed  on  wooden  holders, 
so  as  to  form  a longer  handle. 


Each  time  after  use,  the  brushes  must  be  well 
washed  in  turpentine,  kept  in  tin  oil  cups  for  the 
purpose.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  injure 
the  point  of  the  brush  against  the  side  of  the  oil  cup. 


1 8 Preparations  for  Painting. 

After  cleaning  your  brushes  dry  them  well  with  a 
linen  rag.  The  brushes  should  always  be  kept,  when 
not  in  use,  in  an  upright  position,  resting  on  the 
handle  so  as  not  to  injure  the  points.  If  some  have 


SUPERIOR  DRESDEN  THICK  DIE- 


been  laid  aside  for  a while,  and  become  stiff  and 
unpliable,  they  can  easily  be  softened  with  a little 
thick  oil.  For  cleaning  the  brushes,  knives,  china 
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tiles,  and  the  like,  one  should  be  provided  with  a 
bottle  of  fine  turpentine.  A bottle  of  thick  oil  and 
clove  oil  are  also  requisite. 

Keep  some  of  the  turpentine  constantly  in  your 
oil  cup  for  washing-  yoiiv  brushes  in.  The  thick 
oil  and  clove  oil  are  the  mediums  used  in  painting, 
and  a few  drops  of  each  should  be  mixed  in  a little 
porcelain  saucer  placed  beside  the  tile. 

In  appl5dng,  3-011  merely  dip  the  brush  in  the 
saucer,  giving  it  a turn  so  as  to  make  it  more 
pointed,  and  then  appl}-  direct!}-  to  the  paint. 

Due  precaution  should  be  observed  to  avoid 
having  the  color  too  oily,  otherwise  the  effect  after 
the  firing  has  taken  place  v-ill  be  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactor}-. 
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f.  Necessary  Materials. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  and  utensils  already 
referred  to,  there  are  a few  others  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  illustrations. 


SCRATCHING  KNIFE. 


An  erasing,  dusting  or  scratching  knife  must 
be  used  besides  its  legitimate  purpose  of  erasing, 

for  producing  light  effects,  obtainable  only  by 

# 

removing  some  color  from  the  ware. 


ERASING  KNIFE. 


ERASING  KNIFE  WITH  NEEDLE. 


An  erasing  needle,  which  is  simply  a needle 
inserted  in  a wooden  ferrule,  is  a very  useful  instru- 
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ment  for  picking  out  thin  lines  of  color  and  for 
removing  particles  of  dust. 


ERASING  NEEDLE. 


A few  lead  pencils,  a tracing  point,  some 
tracing  and  transfer  paper,  eomplete  the  list  of 
youi'Alementary  requirements. 

I 

TRACING  POINT  (EBONY  WOOD). 


AGATE  TRACING  POINT. 


AGATE  TRACING  POINT  WITH  COVER. 


Add,  however,  a few  linen  rags  for  eleaning  your 
materials  and  dusting  your  ehina,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  importance  of  keeping  yonr  ware  free  from 
dust  cannot  be  exaggerated ; hence,  if  I have  already 
laid  stress  on  this  particular,  it  is  only  that  I wish  it 
impressed  as  an  absolute  necessity. 


OUTFIT  NO.  1,  CONTAINING  16  HALF  TUBES. 


OUTFIT  NO.  2,  CONTAINING  18  HALF  TUBES. 


To  overcome  the  difficulty  invariably  experienced 
by  beginners  of  making  a selection  of  colors,  etc., 
Messrs.  Miiller  & Hennig  have  put  up  several 
outfits  containing  all  that  is  required. 
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OUTFIT  NO.  B,  CONTAINING  20  GLASS  BOTTLES  NO.  A. 


OUTFIT  NO.  4,  CONTAINING  20  GLASS  BOTTLES  NO.  B. 


3 
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g.  Color  Tests. 

After  completing-  these  preparations,  we  now 
enter  upon  our  first  technical  exercise,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  value  in  our  future  work. 
We  first  arrange  all  the  colors  of  our  palette  in  their 
various  shadings,  from  the  strongest  to  the  faintest, 
on  a sample  plate,  so  that  we  may  select  from  this 
such  tints  "^as  we  may  desire  for  our  paintings. 
(Plates  of  fine  porcelain  for  this  purpose  may  be  had 
of  any  of  the  art  stores  advertised  on  the  fly  leaves 
of  this  manual.) 

The  plate  should  be  divided  into  spaces  with 
pencil,  the  use  of  which  on  china  needs  a little  ex- 
planation. In  order  to  draw  on  such  a surface,  the 
china  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a rag  dipped  in 
turpentine,  and  should  then  be  left  to  dry  for  a few 
minutes.  This  will  make  it  suificiently  ‘‘tacky”  to 
draw  on,  and  you  can  now,  with  the  aid  of  a ruler, 
divide  the  plate  into  as  many  squares  as  there  are 
colors  on  the  palette.  These  squares  should  be 
about  the  size  of  a stamp,  and  a space  left  of  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  four  sides,  or  sufficient 
to  permit  the  number  of  the  color  to  be  painted,  or 
written,  wdth  black  paint  above  each  shade.  Sup- 
posing the  divisions  have  been  made  to  your  satis- 
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faction,  you  now  proceed  to  cover  the  squares  with 
color  according  to  the  following  directions: 

Beginning  with  the  light  colors,  take  from  the 
tube  of  Egg- Yellow  No.  2 a quantity  about  the  size 
of  a pea  and  place  it  with  the  palette  knife  into  the 
first  recess  of  the  palette.  Take  about  half  of  this 
color  and  add  half  a drop  of  the  oil  medium,  placing 
it  iiTthe  front  part  of  the  palette ; then  mix  together 
until  it  has  the  proper  eonsistency  for  applying. 
(This  oil  medium  consists  of  thick  oil  and  clove  oil, 
and  must  be  kept  in  an  oil  eup  beside  the  palette. ) 
Having  dipped  the  brush  in  oil,  you  may  now  take 
up  some  eolor  with  it,  filling  about  half  the  brush. 
With  this  you  lay  the  first  and  darkest  layer  of 
the  color,  making  your  stroke  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  first  square,-  and  drawing  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  covering  about  one-sixth  the  width  of  the 
square.  Then  with  the  brush  holding  less  of 
the  color  (having  rubbed  some  off  by  drawing  the 
brush  over  the  fiat  surface  of  the  palette)  lay  another 
stroke,  closely  adjoining  the  first,  which  will  of 
course  show  up  lighter.  Then  having  rubbed  off' 
more  of  the  color,  lay  a third  and  stilPlighter  stroke 
beside  the  second.  Continue  in  this  way  until  the 
square  is  covered,  whereby  the  last  stroke  should 
appear  as  though  it  were  nothing  more  than  the 
faintly  tinted  oil,  giving  you  the  very  lightest  shade. 
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Each  single  stroke  will  stand  out  distinct,  whereas 
the  object  should  be  to  have  them  gradually  blend 
into  one  another  and  form  one  square,  showing  the 
transition  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest  shade. 

To  attain  this  effect  the  brush  should  be  almost 
cleaned,  leaving  it  with  merely  the  faintly  tinted  oil, 
and  then  passed  over  the  whole,  commencing,  how- 
ever, from  the  lightest  shade  backwards  to  remove 
the  sharp  distinction  of  the  shades.  In  this  soft 
blending  or  shading  of  the  colors  lies  the  first 
practical  exercise  on  which  the  application  of  the 
eolors  is  based.  Therefore,  if  3^our  first  attempt  is 
not  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be,  I would  most 
strongly  recommend  that  you  wipe  it  off  entirely 
and  make  further  efforts  before  sending  the  plate  to 
the  firer  ; for,  in  this  case,  if  the  color  is  burnt  in,  it 
is  a permanent  proof  of  negligence  or  lack  of  care- 
ful treatment,  and,  beside  this,  is  of  no  value 
whatever  as  a color  test. 

It  seems  opportune  at  this  point  to  make  some 
remarks  regarding  the  vast  difference  which  exists 
between  the  art  of  china  painting  with  the  other 
classes  of  painting,  such  as  oil  or  .water  painting. 
In  the  latter,  for  instance,  where  you  have  a darker 
tint  than  3^011  intended,  or  for  some  reason  wish  to 
obtain  a lighter  shade,  you  can  add  a little  white 
and  effect  the  desired  result.  Not  so,  however,  in 
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china  painting-.  The  producing-  of  the  lighter 
shades  depends  entirely  on  yonr  ability  to  apply 
color  lightly  and  with  little  paint,  and  the  fainter 
you  wish  yonr  color  to  show  up,  the  more  lightly 
must  yon  apply  it,  as  there  is  no  china  white  in 
existence  to  correspond  with  the  white  used  in  oil 
painting.- 

Another  striking  point  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, is  that  some  colors  appear  different  before 
bring  than  the}^  do  afterwards;  hence  causing  the 
necessity  of  making  a sample  plate,  by  which  means 
alone  yon  can  acquire  the  conbdence  and  knowledge 
requisite  for  using  the  colors  to  proper  effect. 

Presuming  the  brst  square  to  be  a success,  we 
mark  over  it  temporarily  with  pencil  the  number  of 
the  color.  No.  2.  When  all  the  squares  have  been 
completed,  we  use  the  Outlining  Black,  No.  32,  and 
replace  the  pencil  marks  with  the  black  color,  which 
may  be  applied  either  with  a brush  or  with  steel 
pen.  To  prevent  the  color  from  spreading,  dry  over 
a spirit  lamp,  or  breathe  over  the  applied  paint, 
which  will  answer  just  as  well. 

Having  cleaned  up  your  brushes  and  other 
materials  with  turpentine,  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  to  apply  the  other  colors,  in  the  following- 
customary  rotation  : yellow,  green,  blue,  purple, 

red,  brown,  black  and  grey. 
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All  the  squares  being  completed  to  your  satisfac- 
tion and  the  colors  nicely  blended  and  dried  over  an 
alcohol  lamp,  take  out  with  the  erasing  knife  the 
perpendicular  and  parallel  lines,  having  previously 
numbered  the  colors  according  to  the  list.  The 
plate  will  then  have  quite  an  attractive  appearance, 
and  is  ready  for  firing. 

If  preferred,  sample  plates  of  these  colors  can  be 
purchased  made  up  in  this  manner  from  any  of  the 
art  stores  handling  the  colors.  The  colors  thus  dis- 
played are  the  pure  colors  unmixed.  The  mixing  of 
colors  and  their  application  for  flower  painting  is 
treated  of  in  Part  IV,  Section  h. 

For  figure  and  landscape  painting  it  is  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  palette  by  adding  some  colors  and 
certain  mixtures,  which  latter  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  pupils  themselves.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  obtain  these  mixtures  again  when  required,  I 
would  advise  you  to  make  notes  of  the  proportions 
(jf  those  which  I will  mention,  using  the  numbers  in 
your  memorandum  to  correspond  to  the  numbers  on 
your  sample  plate.  It  is  also  advisable  to  make  a 
sample  plate  of  the  mixed  colors. 

No.  1.  Pure  Albert  Ye/lozc%  No.  y/. — The  gen- 
uine Albert  Yellow  was  discovered  by  a Mr.  Albert, 
in  Thuringia,  the  recipe  for  which  he  eventually 
sold  to  Messrs.  Miiller  & Hennig,  in  Dresden,  who 
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are  now  the  sole  manufacturers  of  this  very  desir- 
able color. 

For  flesh  red  mix  this  color  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  pompadour. 

No.  2.  Pompadour^  No.  2j. — This  mixture  alone 
has  been  found  to  give  the  satisfactory  tint  for 
painting  a flesh  color. 

It  is  one  which  cannot  be  obtained  ready  mixed, 
however,  and  must  be  treated  b}^  the  pupil.  Owing 
to  the  many  uses  to  which  this  color  can  be  put  and 
the  fact  that  it  lends  itself  to  mixing,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  store  away  a quantity  of 
it,  ready  ground  in  water.  It  can  be  used  with 
some  of  the  below  mentioned  colors. 

No.  3.  Sky  Blue^  No.  12^  or  Turquoise  Blue, 
No.  JJ. — Used  in  sketching  the  sky  for  landscapes. 

No.  4.  Sepia  Brown,  No.  2S. 

No.  5.  Pure  Brunsivick  Black,  No.  ji. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  enumerate  the  different 
mixtures  of  colors  in  writing,  I mention  the  follow- 
ing as  being  the  principal  ones  in  use,  giving  the 
results  obtained  in  each  case : 

For  carnation  (as  required  for  flesh  and  figures), 
as  also  for  landscape  painting,  the  palette  has  to 
undergo  so  many  modifications,  according  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make 
a specific  regulation. 
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To  produce  the  ground  grey  for  flesh  color  I 
advise  the  following  mixtures,  whieh  should  be 
applied  according  to  your  own  judgment. 

For  light,  warm,  flesh  shadow  tones:  Four  parts 

flesh  color  (Albert  Yellow  and  Pompadour,  as 
mentioned  above),  one  part  Blue  Green. 

For  deeper  shadows:  Four  parts  flesh  color,  one 
part  grey-for-flesh.  No.  37. 

In  landscape,  for  producing  the  many  different 
shades  of  green  which  occur,  we  require  the  various 
mixtures  of  light  purple  and  yellow-green,  light 
purple  and  blue-green,  light  purple  and  olive- 
green,  also  dark  purple  and  dark  green.  Both 
mixtures  can  be  brought  into  a warmer  tint  by  the 
addition  of  a little  yellow-brown,  or  can  be  modified 
in  the  other  direction  by  the  admixture  of  blue. 

Further  essential  mixtures  are  referred  to  under 
other  Sections. 


PART  111. 


DRAWING. 


From  my  own  experience  I know  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  drawing  is  to  find  out  where 
to  commence.  A little  study  of -the  original  from 
which  you  propose  to  copy  will  indicate  where  the 
first  or  best  defined  lines  are  to  be  found.  These 
should  be  portrayed  as  accurately  as  possible, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  proportions  in  the  article 
which  you  intend  subsequent!}^  to  decorate. 

Take,  for  example,  a |3icture  of  a bouquet  of 
flowers  which  you  wish  to  copy  and  afterwards  to 
paint  on  a plate,  and  set  about  it  in  the  following 
manner:  First,  on  the  original  copy,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  bouquet,  draw  a perpendicular  line. 
Intersect  this  line  with  a horizontal  one,  and  from 
that  point  in  the  middle,  where  the  two  lines  cross, 
describe  by  means  of  a compass,  a circle  sufficient!}^ 
large  to  enclose  the  bouquet  within  its  circumfer- 
ence. These  lines  and  the  circle,  correct  in  all 
their  proportions,  we  now  draw  on  the  plate  we 
propose  painting.  We  then  proceed  to  quickl}"  put- 
ne  the  single  flowers  and  leaves  with  lead  pencil, 
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commencing  at  the  intersecting  point  of  the  two 
lines,  reprodueing  within  the  four  right  ,angles  on 
the  plate  exactly  what  is  shown  within  the  same 
space  on  the  eopy.  In  such  sketches  the  distanee  the 
flowers  or  leaves  are  from  the  straight  or  cross  lines 
must  be  observed,  and  with  the  drawing  divided 
into  these  smaller  spaces  the  task  is  much  less  for- 
midable than  when  the  entire  picture  confronts  one 
without  these  guiding  lines.  Being  satisfied  that  we 
have  made  a fair  copy,  we  now  begin  to  trace  the 
sketch  in  heavy  lead  pencil  marks,  which  heretofore 
had  only  been  dimly  indicated,  until  we  have  the 
drawing  in  plain  outlines  on  the  plate.  Com- 
mencing in  this  simple  way  to  copy  a drawing  of 
this  kind  will  lead  to  more  pretentious  work,  and 
eventually,  having  got  the  knack  of  sketching,  we 
are  able  to  invent  designs  of  our  own,  and  have  the 
confidence  to  put  them  into  execution,  which  could 
never  be  our  privilege  w^ere  we  to  confine  our  out- 
lining on  china  solely  to  the  use  of  tracing  paper. 
The  improvement  in  drawing  should  progress  with 
the  painting,  for  painting  is  in  reality  merely  draw- 
ing wdth  brush  and  paint  instead,  of  pencil.  In 
the  narrow  eonfines  of  so  small  a work  as  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  comprehensively  into  the 
art  of  drawing.  Nevertheless,  I will  make  some 
suggestions. 
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Do  not  be  too  ambitious  to  go  into  elaborate 
work  at  once,  but  practice  diligently  the  more 
elementary  kinds  of  drawing,  such  as  arabesques, 
plants,  etc.,  until  you  have  become  proficient  in 
these,  after  which  you  may  commence  to  take  up 
the  higher  classes  of  work,  landscapes  and  so  forth. 

For  like  reason  I am  compelled  in  this  little 
manual  to  treat  the  subject  of  instruction  in  paint- 
ing in  a somewhat  similar  manner,  confining  myself, 
for  instance,  largely  to  the  course  on  flower  paint- 
ing, at  once  the  easiest  and  the  most  attractive 
branch  to  study,  and  the  one  which  is  the  most 
generally  and  most  methodically  taught.  Xot 
until  one  has  acquired  a technical  understanding  of 
and  a thorough  practice  or  education  in  drawing, 
should  one  venture  on  the  more  difficult  depart- 
ments of  painting.  To  paint  figures  a special 
knowledge  in  drawing  is  highly  necessaiy,  without 
which  the  most  modest  efforts  cannot  but  result  in 
disappointment.  China  painting  is  in  the  main  a 
painting  in  miniature,  hence  requiring  as  a most 
important  characteristic  the  ability  to  copy  with 
extreme  accuracy. 

A general  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
human  body  is  also  very  necessary  in  order  to  draw 
a portrait  or  a group  of  figures. 

If  a china  painter  does  his  drawing  by  means  of 
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a tracing  point,  an  inaccuracy  in  the  drawing  of  the 
figure  will  render  his  painting  difficult.  Even  one 
in  practice  who  is  skillful  in  using  his  pencil  will 
find  it  no  easy  task  to  draw  the  same  with  a brush. 
If  the  pupil  is  in  earnest,  and  ambitious  to  obtain 
good  results  in  figure  painting,  it  must  be  his  con- 
stant endeavor  to  perfect  himself  in  and  to  diligently 
practice  drawing.  Besides  unrelenting  practice  in 
the  outline  drawing  of  heads,  limbs,  and  entire  fig- 
ures, one  must  acquaint  one’s  self  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body,  the  bones,  muscles,  etc.,  and 
study  the  proportions  and  relations  of  each  to  the 
other  thoroughly.  The  preliminary  studies  should 
be  from  plaster  casts  ; afterwards,  of  course,  from 
nature. 

For  landscape  drawing,  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  rules  of  perspective  is  required,  as  also  a 
knowledge  of  architectural  drawing  and  a constant 
practice  in  foliage  drawing  before  one  ean  attempt 
to  sketch  from  nature. 

If  it  is  impossible  for  the  pupil,  after  receiving 
these  elementary  instructions,  to  pursue  his  eduea- 
tion  further  in  a different  manner,*  he  should  attend 
some  good  school  for  landscape  painting  in  water 
color,  as  the  practice  of  laying  on  large  surfaces  in 
water  color  will  prove  very  advantageous  in  the 
work  of  China  Painting. 
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In  closing  these  remarks  a reference  to  the 
process  of  tracing  will  perhaps  be  in  order. 
Supposing  one  is  desirous  of  reproducing  or 
copying  some  study  without  being  capable  of 
making  an  accurate  free-hand  drawing  of  it,  wx 
must  then  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  transfer 
paper.  This  we  fasten  over  the  copy  or  study 
with  pins,  being  careful  to  get  the  surface  perfectly 
even.  We  then  trace  over  in  lead  pencil  the  visible 
outlines  of  the  figure  until  we  have  a copy  of  the 
drawing.  In  transferring  the  drawing  on  to  the 
china  we  first  cover  the  latter  with  a thin  coating  of 
turpentine;  over  this  we  apply  a piece  of  colored 
transfer  paper,  over  which  the  drawing  itself  is 
fastened  with  wax  to  the  china,  so  as  to  keep  it 
firmly  in  place.  With  the  help  of  a tracing  point, 
a pointed  instrument  of  ivory,  ebony,  or  agate,  we 
now  trace  over  the  lead  pencil  lines  very  carefully. 
This  done,  we  remove  the  two  papers  and  find  a 
faint  outline  of  the  drawing  on  the  china,  which  of 
course  can  easily  be  gone  over  again  with  a sharp 
pointed  pencil  to  bring  it  out  more  plainly. 

For  figures  or  architectural  designs  on  china, 
requiring  an  exact  drawing  in  every  detail,  it  is 
preferable  to  trace  the  outline  with  carmine  water 
color  by  means  of  a fine  tracer  (tracing  brush). 
This  is  to  prevent  the  outline  being'  blurred  with 
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the  color,  for  when  the  ware  is  fired  the  water  color 
lines  will  disappear. 

For  enlarging-  or  reducing  the  size  of  a picture 
you  may  wish  to  reproduce,  pantographs  are  used, 
but  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  and  makes  in 
the  market  that  I cannot  undertake  to  give  any 
special  description  of  them. 


PART  IV. 


THE  PAINTING  OF  CHINA. 


h.  Flower  Painting. 

Having  gone  through  the  theoretieal  preparation 
treated  of  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  can  now 
commence  to  take  up  the  actual  painting,  which,  for 
convenience,  we  will  consider  under  the  following 
headings,  as  indicative  of  the  several  processes  which 
the  colors  must  undergo,  viz.  : 

First  : The  laying  of  the  local  tones,  and  method 
of  taking  out  the  color  for  producing  high  lights. 

Second  : Re-painting  half  shades,  under  shadows 

and  glazing. 

Third  : The  execution,  by  practicing  the  outlines 
of  single  flowers,  the  drawing  of  the  veins  of  the 
leaves,  stems,  etc. 

Before  us  we  have  for  the  first  study,*  a picture 
of  a bouquet  of  flowers,  which  we  wish  to  copy. 

This,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  is  lighted 
from  the  left  side,  and  must  be  placed  in  such  a wa}" 
that  the  dark  side  where  the  stems  are  found  must 
be  directed  downward. 
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We  will  copy  this  bouquet  on  two  or  three  plates 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  as  a progressive  lesson  in  showing  the  improve- 
ment which  will  result  from  noting  the  weak  points 
in  the  painting  and  finishing  of  each  individual 
plate,  it  is  very  advisable. 

The  bouquet  is  drawn  on  the  three  plates  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  Part  III;  or,  if  this 
is  not  feasible,  it  may  be  transferred  by  tracing. 
To  the  right  of  us  we  have  ready  for  use  our  palette, 
brush,  paints,  oils,  and  all  the  necessary  materials. 

We  commence  systematically  upon  a certain 
relation  of  the  colors,  based  on  our  former  experi- 
ence ; first,  with  that  most  delicate  and  at  the  same 
time  most  prominent  of  china  paints,  for  flower 
painting,  the  Rose  color. 

For  this  we  will  place  in  the  recesses  of  the 
palette  a quantity  about  the  size  of  a pea,  of  Rose, 
No.  38,  or  Rose  Purple  No.  17  (also  called  carmine) 
as  designated  on  our  sample  plate. 

With  the  help  of  a palette  knife  and  several  drops 
of  the  applying  oil  (thick  oil  and  clove  oil,  as 
directed  in  my  remarks  on  Color  Tests)  we  prepare 
the  Rose  color  to  a proper  consistency  for  flowing 
easily  from  the  brush.  We  then  apply  to  all  the 
roses,  or  rose  colored  portions  of  the  design,  spread- 
ing the  color  delicately  in  light  or  dark  shades  as 
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softly  as  possible,  so  that  it  will  not  show  any 
streaks  or  spots. 

It  is  well  to  notice  that  in  painting-  with  china 
colors,  the  lights  or  the  shades  are  produced  by 
lighter  or  heavier  application  of  the  color.  This 
application  being  finished,  the  result  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  good  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
beginner,  clean  the  brush  and  dry  it  softly  with  a 
rag. 

Breathe  on  the  applied  color  a little,  which 
should  prevent  it  from  spreading  further,  and  take 
out  with  a clean  brush  such  high  lights  as  are  found 
in  the  original,  with  clear  single  strokes,  and  without 
creating  harsh  tones  which  would  have  to  be  painted 
over  again. 

We  now  leave  this  to  dry  while  we  go  on  to 
the  next  color.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  your  brush 
especially  for  one  color. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  color  in  flower  paint- 
ing on  china  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
palette,  and  to  preserve  its  effects  the  brushes  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

I would  recommend  that  you  supply  yourself 
with  several  brushes  to  avoid  unwittingly  mixing  the 
colors.  This  can  very  easily  happen  otherwise,  and 
will  prove  very  detrimental  to  the  harmony  of  your 
production. 
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Following  our  system,  the  blue  colors  are  now 
painted  in  a similar  manner.  We  select  the  color 
required  by  comparing  the  original  with  the  sample 
plate,  and  applying  the  color  which  corresponds 
to  it.  Where  high  lights  are  to  appear,  we  take 
out  the  color  in  such  places  by  means  of  a clean 
brush. 

According  to  the  sample  plate  there  are  seven 
blue  colors  from  which  we  select  as  follows : 

Ethereal  blue.  No.  12;  dark  blue,  No.  13;  car- 
mine-blue, No.  14;  turquoise-blue.  No.  15;  light 
blue,  No.  26;  banding  blue,  No.  16;  and  delft  blue. 
No.  56. 

In  case  you  do  not  possess  all  these  colors,  try  to 
mix  them  according  to  the  usual  directions. 

Taking  for  granted  that  we  now  wish  to  paint 
blue  violet  flowers,  as  for  example  violets,  we  use 
the  blue-violet.  No  21,  applied  in  strength  corre- 
sponding to  the  original,  taking  out  the  high  lights 
as  usual. 

Lavender  colored  flowers,  such  as  lilacs,  one 
can  paint  with  a mixture  of  rose  purple  and  any  light 
blue ; the  high  lights  taken  out*  and  afterwards 
repainted  with  blue  violet. 

For  the  flowers  in  dark  purple  the  following 
colors  are  at  our  disposal:  Carmine-purple,  No.  18; 

dark  purple.  No.  19;  and  for  those  in  shadow,  deep 
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violet,  No.  20.  The  treatment  for  this  applieation  is 
the  same  as  with  the  preceding  colors. 

Red  flowers,  as  for  instance  poppies,  are  painted 
with  yellow-red,  No.  22. 

Yellow  flowers,  if  they  appear  in  the  original 
brilliant,  and  golden  yellow  are  painted  in  dark 
yellow  (egg-yellow.  No.  2) ; lighter  ones  in  canary- 
yellow,  No.  4. 

White  flowers  we  will  consider  later  on. 

The  flowers  being  painted  as  directed  above,  we 
can  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  leaves,  or  the 
green  in  general.  The  lightest  leaves  are  painted 
with  a mixture  of  yellow-green.  No.  6,  and  lemon- 
yellow,  No.  3;  the  remaining  according  to  the  shades 
of  green  as  they  are  found  on  the  original,  and  also 
as  they  compare  with  the  green  on  the  sample  plate, 
until  the  darkest  is  reached. 

Besides  yellow-green.  No.  6,  we  have  also  blue- 
green,  No.  7 and  No^  8,  and  dark  green.  No.  9. 

Distant  flowers  require  very  delicate  painting  in 
blue-green.  No.  7,  or  suitable  grey. 

Assuming  the  color  to  have  been  not  too  oily,  it 
will  now  be  sufficiently  dry  to  clean  with  the  erasing 
knife  the  design  of  the  white  flowers,  which  will 
doubtless  have  become  blurred  by  the  other  painting. 
This  should  be  done  carefully  and  thoroughly  so  as 
to  leave  a perfect  outline  of  the  white  flowers,  which 
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will  now  require  shading.  For  the  grey  shadows  on 
the  original  a thin  wash  of  lemon -yellow,  No.  3,  is 
applied. 

Proceeding,  we  paint  the  cups  of  the  flower  in 
their  individual  colors,  as  also  the  colored  points, 
edges,  stripes,  etc.,  of  the  petals,  which  in  white 
flowers  are  often  -characteristic;  stamens  and  the 
like  are  not  considered  until  the  last. 

After  all  the  local  colors  have  been  produced 
according  to  the  original  our  work  for  the  first 
painting  is  finished. 

The  picture  at  this  stage  appears  weak,  lacking 
such  features  as  the  shadings  and  outlines.  The 
painting  must  now  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly; 
and  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
it  in  a closet  until  ready  for  repainting. 

If  you  desire  to  see  the  exact  result  of  your  work, 
have  one  of  the  plates  fired.  In  this  way  one  learns 
in  the  first  firing  what  can  thereafter  be  avoided. 
The  fired  plate  can  now  be  retouched  and  finished 
with  the  other  two,  or  can  be  placed  aside  as 
sample  of  one  firing.  «This  suffices  for  one  lesson. 

The  next  day  the  work  will*  have  become 
sufficiently  dry  for  repainting.  A longer  intermis- 
sion than  this  does  not  injure  the  work,  however, 
providing  the  painting  has  been  kept  free  from  dust. 

Should  the  plate  not  be  entirely  dry,  hold  it  over 
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an  alcohol  lamp,  turning  it  occasionally  so  that  the 
flame  does  not  touch  one  place  too  long,  as  this 
would  cause  the  china  to  crack. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  color  not  too  dry, 
or  the  retouching  will  be  more  difflcult;  it  should 
only  be  dried  until  the  glaze  of  the  oil  disappears. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  second  painting, 
beginning  with  the  rose-purple. 

All  the  places  in  the  roses,  or  rose  colored  flow- 
ers, which  are  darker  than  the  painted  tint — those 
which  appear  in  half  tones  on  the  original — 
must  be  lightly  retouched.  The  brush  must  be 
applied  in  a firm  but  light  manner,  so  as  not  to  take 
up  any  of  the  color  already  on. 

For  those  lying  in  shadows,  the  color  can  be 
used  somewhat  stronger,  which  gives  it  a darker 
effect;  but  the  painting  must  be  done  in  broad 
touches. 

This  process  of  retouching  a color  with  a thin 
coating  of  another  color  requires  considerable 
practice,  and  must  be  done  without  applying  the 
brush  too  heavily,  and  necessarily  in  broad  strokes. 
In  painting  with  china  colors,  this  is  the  only 
certain  way  to  obtain  beautiful  and  pleasing  results, 
as  the  oils,  too  heavily  applied,  would  give  the  work 
an  opaque  effect. 

Furthermore,  those  blues  which  have  on  the 
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original  a faint  suspicion  of  rose  in  their  composi- 
tion, can  be  produced  with  the  rose  of  rose-purple, 
and  must  be  applied  very  lightly  and  firmly. 

The  paler  blue  flowers  are  shaded  with  dark 
blue,  No.  13,  and  the  darker  ones  with  carmine-blue, 
No.  14.  One  can  also,  if  the  original  requires  it, 
mix  a little  of  the  dark  purple  with  the  blue. 

Purple  or  violet  flowers  are  generally  shaded 
with  suitable  dark  tints,  usually  with  dark  purple. 
No.  20;  the  blue  parts  with  a medium  shade  blue. 

The  red  flowers  receive  the  first  shading  with 
pompadour,  No.  23,  if  they  should  be  delicate ; if  a 
darker  shading  be  required,  use  brown-red.  No.  24, 
but  not  too  strong  ; never  use  purple  for  red 
shading,  as  is  often  done  with  other  paints,  but  not 
china  colors. 

Yellow  flowers  are  shaded  as  delicately  as 
possible  with  yellow-brown,  No.  29.  Also  with 
grey,  according  as  the  light  and  particular  flower 
requires  it. 

The  white  flowers  can  be  retouched  with  a 
delicate  shade  of  grey  on  the  yellow  ground  painting, 
where  it  is  an  object  to  execute  the  work  in  the  most 
delicate  manner. 

For  this  purpose  I have  prepared  a mixture  of 
grey  for  flowers,  which  Messrs.  Muller  & Hennig 
manufacture  under  No.  33. 
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We  will  now  begin  on  the  first  shading  of  the 
leaves. 

The  leaves  are  shaded  with  a moderate  appliea- 
tion  of  olive-green,  No.  11,  and  the  under  shadows 
— for  instanee,  where  a flower  throws  a shadow  on  a 
leaf,  or  one  leaf  on  another — with  an  addition  of 
yellow-brown,  No.  29,  this  giving  it  more  warmth 
and  transparency. 

For  the  shaded  portions  of  the  leaves  themselves, 
which  follow  veins,  and  also  indicate  the  cell  divi- 
sions of  a leaf,  I recommend  the  use  of  shading 
green.  No.  10,  in  the  following  manner: 

For  the  light  leaves  of  the  shaded  portion,  use 
the  shading  green  applied  very  delicately,  with 
which  also  paint  the  vein  shadows,  leaving  the  light 
parts  of  the  leaves  untouched.  For  the  medium 
green  leaves,  use  the  shading  green  in  the  same 
manner  only  stronger.  In  shading  the  darkest 
leaves  add  a little  dark  brown.  No.  30.  In  like 
manner  the  stems  obtain  their  corresponding 
coloring. 

The  treatment  of  the  green  in  general  requires 
care,  thought,  and  observation  of  the  distribution  of 
the  light  on  the  original,  for  otherwise  there  can  be 
no  harmony  in  a bouquet  of  flowers. 

This  ends  the  second  work,  which  must  again 
be  allowed  to  dry. 
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By  exercising  the  utmost  care  and  pains,  a 
person  may  observe  in  what  particular  he  has  erred 
before,  and  what  improvements  he  can  make,  so  as 
to  undertake  to  retouch  his  production  and  have  it 
fired.  It  is  better  and  easier,  however,  to  select 
another  plate,  not  the  one  having  already  had  one 
firing.  To  examine  the  result  of  the  firings  of 
painting  and  retouching,  this  is  of  great  value, 
although  I do  not  regard  it  as  a necessity. 

Flowers  we  generally  paint  with  just  one  firing, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  required  gilding. 

But  the  reason  for  following  the  system  of  appli- 
cation I have  laid  out,  is  better  realized  by  practical 
experience  and  from  close  observation  and  examina- 
tion of  a fired  work,  than  by  written  directions.  A 
fired  painting  of  this  kind,  applied  according  to  my 
directions,  should  appear  like  a picture,  even 
eontaining  the  colors  of  the  original,  although  still 
lacking  in  the  distinguishing  features,  the  drawing, 
marking,  and  general  strength  in  the  shaded  portions, 
which  must  now  be  brought  out  in  proper  distinction. 
It  is  only  through  the  delineation  of  these  features 
that  the  picture  assumes  a finished,  aspect. 

As  we  proceed  to  do  this,  we  begin  by  marking 
out  the  leaves,  stems,  etc. 

With  a mixture  of  shading  green.  No.  10,  and 
finishing  brown.  No.  27,  we  draw  with  a fine 
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drawing  brush  the  veins  of  the  leaves,  the  dark 
strokes  on  the  points  of  the  same,  the  stems,  buds, 
ete.,  as  the  original  directs.  We  can,  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  same  color,  but  with  a thicker 
brush,  also  put  in  the  dark  green  parts,  not  by 
covering  the  entire  area,  but  in  broken  strokes  and 
dots,  so  as  to  prevent  opacity. 

Light  leaves,  the  light  green  on  buds,  etc. , must 
be  treated  naturally  in  their  drawing  in  as  fine  a 
manner  as  can  be  accomplished  by  veining  in  thin 
applications  of  the  color.  Leaves,  which  are 
beginning  to  wither  at  the  edges  and  points,  should 
be  treated  with  yellow-brown.  No.  29.  Yellow 
flowers  can  be  retouched  with  yellow-brown,  into 
which  one  mixes  some  pompadour  for  the  deepest 
parts. 

The  heads  of  grain,  stamens,  and  the  cups  of  the 
flowers,  can  be  further  treated  with  a mixture  of 
yellow-brown,  No.  29,  and  dark  brown.  No.  30. 

The  shaded  portions  of  the  red  flowers  can  also 
receive  some  markings  of  brown-red.  No.  24.  For 
purple  and  dark  blue  flowers,  a few  touches  of  violet. 
No.  20,  vShould  be  put  on,  as  is  required  in  the 
shadows. 

All  flowers  in  rose-purple,  but  especially  roses, 
which  already  possess  strongly  defined  lines  of  their 
own,  must  not  appear  as  outlined. 
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They  require  more  eare,  owing  to  the  faet  that 
they  predominate  in  color.  Only  the  markings  of 
the  leaves  in  the  hearts  of  roses  should  be  painted 
stronger  than  the  outer  leaves. 

If  it  appears  necessary,  one  can  still  retouch  the 
shaded  portions  of  the  rose  with  a light  glazing  of 
rose-purple.  All  other  colors,  as,  for  example,  the 
blue  appearing  tones,  in  roses,  I cannot  recom- 
mend for  the  first  study.  There  still  remains  for  us 
the  treatment  of  the  white  flowers,  which  must  be 
drawn  and  marked  particularly  carefully.  As  the 
white  of  the  porcelain  should  represent  the  lights  of 
the  white  flowers,  in  which  it  is  left  free  from  color, 
the  grey  is  simply  to  give  the  flower  form,  and 
should  be  only  moderately  applied. 

The  distribution  of  the  grey,  according  to  the 
study,  should  not  be  overdone,  as  the  effect  would 
thereby  be  injured.  Besides,  it  is  safer  to  apply  the 
grey  by  a sort  of  glazing;  that  is,  not  in  the  full 
strength  of  the  color  in  the  first  application.  These 
thin  applications  must  be  given  in  long  enough  inter- 
missions to  give  the  first  coating  a chance  to  dry. 
Give  the  leaves  in  the  background  a few  touches 
with  the  same  grey,  and,  if  necessary,  an  over- 
coating. 

We  now  compare  this  first  .study  with  the 
original,  and  finding  that  it  is  probabl}^  lacking  in 
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some  of  the  color  tints,  by  which  the  general 
harmony  is  impaired,  there  is  still  time  for  lightly 
retouching  with  the  corresponding  colors. 

As  a final  resort,  we  also  use  the  erasing  needle, 
with  which  the  high  lights  are  slightly  scratched  in 
order  to  produce  a better  effect,  to  present  a clear 
outline,  and.  to  separate  the  leaves.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  use  the  erasing  needle  on  the  left  side 
of  the  veins  in  the  leaves  to  give  prominence  to 
them. 

Should  some  dust,  in  spite  of  all  care,  have 
settled  upon  the  applied  color,  it  must  likewise  be 
removed  by  means  of  the  erasing  needle. 

The  first  study  being  now  considered  finished, 
the  plate  should  be  well  dried,  and  handed  in  for 
firing.  If  after  this  firing,  we  notice  our  mistakes 
ourselves  and  avoid  them  in  the  second  study,  ad- 
vancement and  progress  must  unquestionably  result. 

Repeated  copying  from  colored  studies  is  the 
quickest  way  for  a pupil  to  become  familiar  with 
the  colors,  and  by  and  by  gain  confidence  in  using 
glazed  colors,  in  order  to  undertake  later  on  more 
difficult  work. 

The  author  closes  this  chapter,  being  convinced 
that  by  studiously  obeying  his  instructions  the  most 
favorable  results  must  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  one  is 
able  to  master  the  technique  of  china  painting,  there 
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are  further  means  to  interest  the  ambitious  pupil  for 
advancement  to  more  complex  subjects.  Meadows, 
woods,  and  gardens  afford  innumerable  objects  for 
composition,  in  which  originality  can  be  displayed. 

For  studies  in  arrangement,  grouping,  harmony 
of  color,  etc.,  it  is  recommended  to  visit  the 
museums  and  picture  galleries,  in  which  the  Nether- 
lands, in  particular,  have  left  for  us  designs  of  all 
ages. 


i.  Fruit  Painting. 

The  painting  of  fruit  necessitates,  besides  the 
knowledge  of  colors  already  acquired  through  the 
treatment  in  flower  painting,  a certainty  in  the  guid- 
ing of  the  stippler,  in  order  to  softly  blend  the  colors 
into  one  another.  One  should  be  supplied  with  a num- 
ber of  the  smallest  to  the  middle  sized  stipplers,  and 
change  as  each  color  is  applied.  The  cleaning  is  done 
by  means  of  turpentine ; later  with  alcohol.  It  should 
be  especially  observed  that  the  stippler  is  kept  dry. 

In  painting  fruit  the  color  is  not  applied  in  the 
same  order  as  in  flower  painting,  but  the  various 
colors  and  tones  of  the  fruit  are  applied  with  the 
brush  beside  one  another,  and  blended  with  a 
stippler  of  proper  size  with  the  greatest  of  care. 
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- For  amateurs,  I would  recommend  first  practicing- 
this  process  upon  a porcelain  object;  that  is,  the 
blending  of  yellow  and  red  in  a circular  form,  as 
would  be  required  in  painting  apples.  If  one  has 
succeeded  through  practice  to  softly  blend  the  two 
colors,  then  try  to  work  in  a third,  say,  a grey,  for 
shaded  portions. 

With  some  patience  the  difficulty  will  soon  be 
overcome,  and  you  will  also  recognize  this  work  as 
being  very  attractive. 

Painted  studies,  as  in  flower  painting,  are  advis- 
able in  the  beginning;  they  are  generally  designed 
by  able  china  painters,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
preliminary  studies. 

To  paint  yellowish-red  fruit,  such  as  apples,  one 
uses  egg-yellow.  No.  2,  into  which  softly  blend 
yellow-red.  No.  22,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  other 
color  tones  as  they  compare  with  the  original. 

Lemon-yellow,  No.  3,  destroys  by  its  flux 
medium  all  red  and  yellow-brown  colors,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  here  omitted. 

For  the  flesh  color  tones  in  fruit;  for  instance, 
open  peaches,  one  applies  a mixture  of  canary- 
yellow,  No.  4,  and  pompadour.  No.  23.  All  the 
remaining  colors  are  selected  by  comparing  with  the 
sample  plate  and  the  original  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  we  already  have.  The  treatment  of  the 
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green  is  the  same  as  in  flower  painting,  the  only 
difference  being  that  fruit  is  painted  with  two 
firings.  It  is  first  fired  after  a light  preliminary 
painting,  and  receives  its  second  firing  when  the 
work  is  finished.  The  green  shading  is  therefore 
not  undertaken  until  the  second  firing.  The  fruits 
receive  their  repainting  after  one  firing  in  broad 
over-coatings  of  colors  of  different  tones,  which  are 
likewise  blended  with  the  stippler.  When  these 
applications  are  dry,  one  paints  with  firm  strokes  the 
spots  on  the  fruit,  or  other  peculiarities,  in  their 
corresponding  colors. 

In  painting  these  you  have  only  to  follow  the 
instructions  already  given,  which  I need  not  repeat 
at  this  point. 

The  work  is  greatly  lessened  by  painting  the 
fruit  in  two  firings.  For  instance,  in  case  the  colors 
do  not  exactly  correspond  with  your  study,  they  can 
be  strengthened  or  lightened.  This  could  not  be 
done  if  only  one  opportunity  of  firing  were  afforded. 
In  the  painting  of  grapes,  for  example,  this  advantage 
is  particularly  noticeable,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  out  the  strength  in  the  shadings,  as  also  the 
light  effects,  reflections,  etc.,  by  painting  them  for 
just  one  firing. 

All  colors  in  fruit  painting  can  be  painted  heavier, 
and  the  applications  made  stronger,  than  in  flower 
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painting.  One  must  also  be  careful  to  make  the 
fruit  as  plastic  as  possible  by  means  of  round 
shadows,  bringing  out  strong  under-shadows,  so  to 
make  them  appear  natural.  For  high  lights,  for  the 
production  of  the  juicy  interior  of  broken  fruit, 
etc. , it  is  permissible  to  use  relief  colors  in  moder- 
ate quantities,  which  must  be  applied  in  as  dry  a 
state  as  possible  in  the  proper  place. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  the  relief  white, 
No.  1,  and  the  relief  yellow,  No,  5. 


y.  Insect  Painting. 

Very  frequently  in  painting  flowers  and  fruit, 
one  adds  butterflies  and  insects  to  enliven  the 
picture,  for  the  treatment  of  which  some  direc- 
tions shall  here  be  given.  Good,  well  painted, 
and  properly  drawn  studies  should  be  selected 
to  copy  from. 

The  painting  can  be  done  in  two  ways.  First, 
one  can  previously  make  the  whole  drawing  with  a 
fine  tracing  brush  in  one  color,  either  Black  No.  31, 
Finishing  Brown  No.  27,  or  Sepia  Brown  No.  28, 
according  to  the  object.  Or,  one  may  proceed,  in 
the  opposite  manner,  by  first  applying  the  color  of 
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the  butterfly  within  the  pencil  drawing  and  after- 
wards tracing  the  outline. 

For  smaller  insects  we  choose  the  first  way;  and 
for  larger  ones,  especially  those  of  many  colors,  the 
latter  method. 


k.  Bird  Painting. 

Presuming  you  have  now  mastered  the  general 
use  of  china  colors,  as  handled  in  flower  painting  and 
the  like,  I need  not  go  into  further  repetition,  but 
will  confine  myself  to  briefly  suggesting  that  you 
secure  a good  natural  study  to  copy  from.  Of  this, 
of  course,  you  make  a correct  drawing  on  the  china. 

The  local  colors  are  applied  in  the  required 
strength  and,  if  necessary,  blended  with  small  stip- 
plers.  Glazing  is  undertaken  on  previously  dried 
under-coatings  of  color. 

The  execution  of  plumage  requires  considerable 
perseverance,  the  shading  of  the  various  layers  of 
feathers  being  by  no  means  easy. 

After  the  first  application  of  color,  one  takes  out 
the  lights  with  the  brush  and  with  the  erasing  pin — 
which  for  this  purpose  is  very  useful — according  to 
the  kind  of  plumage  that  is  being  copied. 
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The  shading-  is  done  with  suitable  strokes  at  the 
same  time  as  the  copying  of  the  drawing.  Strong 
outlinings,  especially  with  light  plumage,  must  be 
avoided;  care  must  also  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
drawing  of  the  feet  and  bills  be  correctly  done. 

The  principal  feature,  however,  is  the  eye,  and  its 
expression,  which,  in  the'  painting  of  birds,  requires 
the  greatest  attention. 

The  painting  of  birds  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
departments  in  painting.  Some  artists  make  a 
specialty  of  bird  painting  alone,  finding  infinite 
scope  for  their  talents  in  portraying  the  positions 
and  movements  characteristic  of  the  various  species. 


/.  Figure  Painting. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  portrait  and  figure 
painter  who  wishes  to  execute  a painting  on  china, 
must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  tech- 
nicalities. The  pupil,  who  attempts  this  branch  of 
the  art,  must  methodically  master  all  the  previous  and 
easier  branches  first,  otherwise  he  cannot  but  meet 
with  failure  and  discouragement. 

Figure  painting  is  without  doubt  the  highest 
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branch  in  the  art  of  china  painting,  and  can  only  be 
undervalued  by  those  who  lack  the  power  of  appre- 
ciation of  high  art.  For  this  reason,  I give  you  a 
methodical  basis,  which  has  already  proved  success- 
ful to  many,  on  which  to  work,  bringing  you  gradu- 
ally through  one  study  to  another,  as  they  increase  in 
difficulty  and  knowledge.  If  you  apply  your  studies 
on  this  basis,  becoming  proficient  in  each  branch 
before  taking  up  another,  you  may  be  confident  of 
some  degree  of  success. 

As  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  drawing,  the 
pupil  selects  a head  in  India  ink,  either  from 
a photograph  or  other  subject,  without  color. 
This  head  is  drawn  correctly  with  a lead  pencil; 
then  in  sepia,  applied  as  softly  as  possible.  We 
use  for  this  purpose,  small  stipplers  to  blend  the 
color.  The  magnifying  glass  and  erasing  pin  must 
be  at  hand,  as  they  are  frequently  required  to  enable 
one  to  remove  particles  of  color  or  spots. 

After  the  first  application  has  dried,  the  drawing 
may  be  copied  with  some  thin  sepia  color  applied 
with  a fine  drawing  brush ; the  further  shadings  are 
treated  with  soft  over-layings  of  sepia,  and  the 
article  is  handed  in  for  firing.  This  first  sepia 
study  must  be  a satisfactory  success  before  we  pro- 
ceed further.  After  this,  I recommend  a study  in 
grey,  for  which  the  Brunswick  Black  No.  31  can  be 
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used  in  thin  applications ; as  applied  in  this  way  it 
can  also  be  used  for  a ground  color. 

This  application  should  be  done  in  a shading 
manner,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  already  prac- 
ticed in  drawing  with  pencil. 

These  shading  strokes  are  directed  according  to 
the  muscles,  stronger  in  the  deepest  shadows  and 
weaker  towards  the  light,  and  must  be  very  care- 
fully painted  with  the  brush,  or  drawn,  so  that  they 
will  not  connect  with  each  other,  which  would  pro- 
duce flat  effects. 

The  erasing  pin  may  correct  the  mistakes  that 
are  discovered  by  means  of  the  magnifying  glass. 

The  outline  drawing  in  grey  is,  in  this  study, 
first  to  be  undertaken,  and  is  followed  by  the 
shading. 

If  satisfied  that  the  lights  and  shadows  are 
distributed  correctly  according  to  the  original,  the 
work  can  then  be  fired. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  succeed,  you  will  not  of 
course  be  content  with  making  only  one  study,  but 
will  make  several  trials  before  going  any  further. 

Our  next  study  will  be  undertaken  in  a dotting 
manner,  according  to  an  engraving  of  this  kind,  in 
purple,  violet  or  yellow-red.  While  the  shadows 
in  the  shading  process  are  done  by  strokes,  in  this 
process  they  are  produced  by  placing  small  dots 
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next  to  one  another.  The  eloser  the  dots  are  beside 

\ 

one  another,  the  darker  the  shades  appear ; the  more 
they  are  separated,  the  lighter  they  appear,  as  you 
can  notice  at  any  time  by  carefully  observing  a 
copper  plate  engraving  done  in  dotting  manner. 
The  conscientious  drawer  will  not  consider  this  work 
completed  until  it  bears  comparison  with  the  copy, 
and  he  himself  is  satisfied  with  it. 

These  monochrome  studies  in  the  three  different 
styles,  India  Ink,  Shading  and  Dotting,  comprise 
the  best  instruction  for  the  treatment  of  flesh. 

The  pupil  must  be  versed  in  each  of  these  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  in  the  combination  of  them  all. 
After  the  trials  with  heads,  entire  figures  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

All  three  studies  the  pupil  keeps  in  order  to  com- 
pare later  and  to  indicate  what  progress  has  been  made. 

These  exercises  should  not  be  discontinued  until 
one  can  guarantee  with  confidence  one’s  ability  to 
make  a successful  monochrome  picture  in  sepia, 
grey,  etc. 

Between  times,  the  pupil  may  tint  for  further 
practice  a few  sketches  in  a perfectly  weak  color 
with  a flesh  tone,  and  finish  it,  using  the  fired  mono- 
chrome tint  as  a background ; and  may  also  color  the 
picture  in  general,  if  he  happens  to  have  a study  of 
this  kind  to  copy  from. 
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The  pupil  who  has  sufficient  talent  will  be  pre- 
pared after  these  exercises  to  execute  a picture  of 
various  colors,  and  for  example  we  will  take  a group 
of  cupids  in  Boucher’s  style.  We  select  shades  of 
color  which  harmonize,  and  draw  these  figures  care- 
fully and  very  delicately  in  water  colors  on  the 
china.  After  this,  we  mark  the  contour  of  the 
figures  with  china  paints,  for  which  we  choose 
pompadour,  or  in  some  instances,  thin  iron-red. 

This  drawing  is  dried,  and  the  flesh  receives  the 
first  light  wash  of  the  flesh  tone,  consisting  of 
Albert  Yellow  No.  41  and  Pompadour  No.  23.  The 
application  can  be  made  yellower  by  adding  more 
yellow  color,  and  through  the  addition  of  pompadour 
can  be  more  rosy,  as  the  original  may  require.  It 
should  also  be  oily.  While  it  is  yet  damp  the  flesh 
shadings  are  laid  in  (four  parts  flesh  color,  one  part 
blue-green)  very  delicately  in  their  respective  places, 
^d  blended  with  a small  stippler  as  softly  as  possible. 
If  the  pupil  has  experience  in  applying  one  color 
with  another,  he  ma}^  proceed  to  lay  on  and  blend 
the  reflections  in  light  yellow-brown. 

After  drying,  we  now  draw  the  mouth  and  lips 
with  light  red ; the  eyes  with  the  color  shown  in  the 
original;  the  hair,  etc.,  in  like  manner  in  its  cor- 
responding shades. 

Don’t  lay  any  of  the  colors  on  too  strongly,  as  they 
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can  be  strengthened  for  the  second  firing.  Sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  draperies  and  other  attributes 
are  laid  on  at  the  same  time.  -Before  the  picture 
receives  its  first  firing,  examine  the  work  with  the 

magnifying  glass  to  see  that  there  be  no  collected 

( 

particles  of  color,  which  would  cause  untransparent 
spots  to  show  up.  The  erasing  pin  is  here  used  to 
remove  such. 

We  will  consider  the  first  application  correct. 
The  plate  must  now  receive  a strong  firing,  after 
which  it  should  present  a glazed  appearance  in  all 
parts. 

The  fiesh  shadows  will  seem  to  have  a greenish 
tint,  which  must  not,  however,  cause  surprise,  con- 
sidering that  up  to  this  point  they  have  only  been 
applied  very  lightly  and  should  appear  transparent. 

We  now  commence  carefully  on  the  retouching 
process.  First,  examine  the  drawing  of  the  outline 
by  comparing  with  the  original ; and,  if  necessary, 
correct  and  strengthen  it.  All  carefulness  must  be 
given  to  the  eye,  nose,  mouth,  etc. : the  hair  must  be 
very  finely  worked  out  in  layers  with  a light  brown. 
Upon  this  the  flesh  shadings  are  produced  in  the 
shading  manner,  as  they  may  be  indicated  in  the 
original. 

The  color  for  this  is  composed  of  four  parts  flesh 
color  and  one  part  flesh  grey ; if  necessary,  one  can  add 
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a very  little  yellow-brown.  The  shading,  in  which 
one  can  not  be  too  careful,  must  be  worked  out  to 
the  faintest  blendings,  taking  into  consideration  the 
light  effects  of  the  face,  as  also  of  each  limb.  One 
mixes  the  color  to  a rather  thin  consistency,  remov- 
ing any  hardened  color  there  may  be  in  the  tube 
with  the  erasing  pin. 

While  this  work  is  drying,  one  can  busy  one’s  self 
in  depicting  the  surroundings.  Lay  on  the  reflec- 
tions with  thin  yellow-brown  and  on  the  parts  in  the 
flesh,  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a bluish  tint, 
with  a thin  application  of  turquoise  blue,  which  like- 
wise must  be  softly  blended.  It  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  dry  the  painting  over  an  alcohol  lamp. 

After  the  ware  has  cooled,  the  entire  flesh  is  gone 
over  with  a thin  application  of  the  pure  flesh  color. 

This  wash  must  be  done  quickly  in  broad  strokes, 
and  great  care  must  be  exercised  so  .as  not  to  take 
up  the  under-coating. 

After  a few  minutes,  while  the  flesh  tone  is  still 
moist,  we  bring  out  with  a small  stippler  filled 
with  thin  pompadour  color,  the  pink  effects  on 
the  cheeks,  as  also  the  places  on  the  hands,  feet, 
knees  and  arm  joints,  wherever,  by  comparing  with 
the  study,  such  an  effect  is  necessary  to  give  it  life. 

The  application  of  this  pompadour  color  must 
be  done  with  due  precaution,  as  the  thinnest  wash 
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produces  coloring  and  the  least  idea  of  a stronger 
application  would  make  the  whole  unnatural. 

After  one  has  strengthened  the  weak  color  tones, 
and  the  picture  appears  soft,  and  in  nice  light  blend- 
ings, it  is  handed  in,  in  a dry  state,  for  a second 
firing. 

Easy  pictures,  cupids  and  the  like,  after  two 
firings,  can  usually  be  considered  finished;  but  if 
you  expect  to  produce  a thoroughly  exact  copy,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  it  another  retouching,  and 
a third  but  very  weak  firing. 

For  work  of  this  kind,  the  painting  with  light 
color  tones  in  a dotting  manner  is  the  most  suitable 
method.  From  the  full  palette,  take  the  required 
tints  and  work  first  the  flesh  shadows  with  soft  dots 
on  the  parts  which  lack  strength. 

Theoretical  directions  have  reached  their  limit 
at  this  point.  The  real  feeling  for  full  and  rich 
coloring  will  have  to  demonstrate  how . the  colors 
compare  to  each  other  and  harmonize,  and  this  the 
pupil  will  doubtless  acquire  in  due  time.  It  must 
be  an  artist’s  first  endeavor  to  make  a true  copy  of 
the  originals  in  form  and  color.  In  the  method  here 
employed  he  finds  the  different  manners  combined, 
through  the  study  of  which  he  must  arrive  at  the 
desired  end.  It  is  always  left  to  the  painter  to 
decide  in  what  style  of  painting  he  would  like  to 
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execute  his  picture,  and  in  which  way  it  is  to  be 
accomplished.  As  long  as  one  is  practicing  and 
studying,  it  is  best  to  work  according  to  a method. 

By  steady  copying,  and  constantly  comparing 
with  nature,  the  student  will  soon  acquire  the 
ability  to  note  for  himself  such  points  in  his  work  as 
may  be  defective,  and  becoming  continually  more 
skillful  in  the  art  of  wielding  his  brush,  will,  through 
practice  and  experience,  learn  how  to  remedy  them, 
and  ultimately  to  avoid  them  altogether. 

The  majority  of  productions  upon  painted  porce- 
lain palettes,  as  are  seen  in  the  art  stores,  in  the 
rich  collection  of  “ Pinakothek  ” in  Munich,  and 
other  places,  are  copies  from  oil  paintings  of  old 
masters.  As  necessary  as  it' is  for  the  amateur  to 
copy  porcelain  paintings,  his  aim  must  be  as  soon  as 
possible,  when  he  feels  sure  of  his  technical  knowl- 
edge, to  work  from  good  original  oil  paintings.  The 
first  work  will  prove  that  it  is  more  to  his  advantage 
than  copying  from  porcelain  studies. 
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m.  Landscape  Painting. 

In  commencing-  this  treatise,  I proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  pupil  has  gathered  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  drawing  of  a landscape  or  arehitectural 
picture,  and  that  I have,  therefore,  to  deal  primarily 
with  the  method  and  system  of  laying  in  the  colors. 
We  will  also  take  for  granted  that  some  study  in  the 
laying  in  of  large  surfaces  of  color  in  water  colors  has 
prepared  him  to  some  little  extent  for  this  process 
on  ehina. 

For  the  first  attempts  in  landseape  painting  on 
porcelain,  I again  advise  the  monochrome  practice 
in  sepia,  which  should  be  applied  lightly  and  softly. 
A sepia  under-painting  also  very  often  may  form 
a suitable  background  for  a picture  of  many  colors. 

If  the  pupil  wishes  to  try  this  he  may  adopt  the 
following  plan:  First,  lightly  color  the  fired  sepia 
application,  then  strengthen  the  drawing  by  retouch- 
ing, after- which  work  out  especially  the  colors  in  the 
foreground.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that 
pictures  painted  over  sepia  with  colors  will  be  lack- 
ing in  some  respects,  and  that  it  is  more  advisable  to 
use  more  effective  colors  for  an  under-painting. 
We  will  therefore  select  a suitable  mixture,  which 
will  be  transparent  through  the  color  applied  over  it, 
and  which  will  serve  for  outlining,  especially  in 
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buildings,  taking  the  Brunswick  Black  No.  31,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  purple  for  our  purpose. 
With  this  we  make  our  outline.  Then  having  dried 
the  drawing,  we  proceed  to  lay  our  groundwork, 
using  the  same  color  with  an  admixture  of  blue  or 
yellow-brown,  according  as  the  distance  or  deep- 
ness of  the  shadows  may  require ; also  the  shadows 
in  the  buildings  and  the  under  shadows. 

Not  having  at  my  disposal  a study  from  which  I 
could  give  you  an  example,  I am  obliged  to  leave  the 
selection  and  mixture  of  the  colors  entirely  to  you, 
though  of  course  most  of  them  you  can  choose 
according  to  your  sample  plate.  The  shadows  are 
laid  in  broad  and  smooth ; that  is,  not  in  spots,  and 
the  foreground  must  be  treated  at  the  same  time. 

The  rocky  portions  in  the  foreground  of  a land- 
scape are  made  effective  by  the  addition  of  dark 
purple,  but  the  Brunswick  Black  must  always  act  as 
a neutral  undertone.  Before  proceeding  further, 
lightly  outline  the  green  of  the  trees  in  India  ink, 
and  undertake  the  painting  of  the  clouds  or  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  As  this  latter  requires  some 
little  practice,  it  would  be  well  to  make  a previous 
trial  of  this  class  of  work  on  a plate  or  tile. 

We  prepare  Sky  Blue  No.  12,  or  Turquoise  Blue 
No.  15,  with  thick  oil  and  clove  oil  to  a somewhat 
thin  fluid  condition.  Also  a quantity  of  Canary 
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Yellow  No.  4 to  which  a very  little  flesh  color 
should  be  added  to  warm  it.  These  colors  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  applications. 

We  apply  with  a broad  brush,  beginning  at  the 
top  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture  and  working 
towards  the  right,  a moderate  layer  of  the  blue ; we 
then  abstract  some  of  the  color  in  the  brush  by  a 
stroke  on  the  palette,  and  lay  a second  and  a third 
stroke,  and  so  on,  giving  a fainter  or  more  dim 
appearance  as  the  horizon  is  reached. 

With  another  brush  we  now  lay  in  the  lower  part 
at  the  horizon,  gradually  becoming  thinner  towards 
the  top,  with  the  yellow  mixture,  and  blend  the 
application  in  as  softly  as  possible  without  spots, 
streaks,  etc. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a number  of  stipplers  for 
use  at  hand. 

We  now  slightly  dampen  the  application  by  breath- 
ing on  it,  which  will  prevent  it  from  spreading ; and 
with  a skillful  guiding  of  the  brush  we  take  out  a 
portion  of  the  color  about  in  the  middle  of  the  picture. 
Our  object  is  to  produce  a form  resembling  a group 
of  white  clouds.  A large  clean*  brush,  made  of 
rather  coarse  hair,  is  suitable  for  this  sort  of  work. 
In  order  to  avoid  strong  outlines,  which  in  clouds  are 
inadmissible,  blend  the  boundaries  softly  with  a 
stippler,  so  as  to  give  a quiet  air-like  appearance. 
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As  soon  as  the  pupil  has  succeeded  in  making 
such  an  application  to  his  satisfaction,  he  may,  of 
course,  undertake  something  similar  on  his  picture, 
allowing  it  to  lightly  dry. 

We  now  go  back  to  our  under-painting  again. 
Trees,  bushes,  shrubs  and  the  like  are  painted  in 
their  several  tints,  according  to  the  perspective,  etc. , 
with  the  proper  mixtures.  At  the  same  time  I must 
warn  you  not  to  apply  the  color  too  strongly,  as 
green  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  strengthening,  or 
becoming  more  brilliant,  in  the  firing. 

According  to  our  color  test,  the  different  mix- 
tures are  made  by  breaking  the  green  with  purple, 
which  may  be  further  modified  by  the  admixture  of 
yellow-brown  and  blue,  as  the  study  may  require 
and  as  the  judgment  of  the  pupil  may  suggest. 

If  there  be  any  water  in  the  landscape  we  are 
copying,  we  first  paint  the  reflections  in  the  water 
with  thin  shading  color.  After  this  has  dried,  we 
^ver  the  entire  surface  of  the  water  with  greenish 
or  bluish  tones  in  broad  strokes,  taking  out  the 
lights  in  thin  applications.  The  erasing  pin  in  this 
work  is  frequently  in  demand,  as  also  the  erasing 
knife,  by  means  of  which  we  sharply  and  cleanly 
erase  all  the  light  parts,  in  windows,  for  example. 
This  is  done  after  the  entire  painting  has  been 
allowed  to  partially  dry. 
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As  a first  trial  in  landscape  painting,  this  may  be 
handed  in  for  firing.  The  next  step  we  take  is  to 
lay  in  the  local  tones,  which  will  lend  softness  and 
finish  to  the  picture.  The  painting  can  furthermore 
be  retouched  for  the  second  firing. 

Rocks,  roads,  trunks  of  trees,  etc.,  will  be  applied 
in  brown  tints  made  darker  in  the  foreground  and 
becoming  lighter  towards  the  middle.  Buildings, 
etc.,  receive  their  proper  coloring  in  the  same 
manner;  that  is,  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  back- 
ground, the  thinner  the  colors  are  to  be  applied. 
The  same  applies  to  the  hills,  which  are  painted  in 
soft  tones  of  green  and  purple  mixtures,  until  they 
finally  disappear  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  course  of  time  one  acquires  through  practice 
the  knowledge  of  which  colors  will  mix  without 
having  always  to  try  them  before  using.  If  one  is 
accustomed  to  apply  the  color  thin,  there  still 
remains  an  opportunity  to  make  corrections  for  the 
next  firing.  In  case,  on  the  other  hand,  your  colors 
have  been  applied  too  heavily,  they  will  come  out 
untransparent  and  be  liable  to  chip  off. 

The  repainting  of  a landscape  for  the  second 
firing  consists  in  strengthening  all  color  tints. 

The  first  strong  firing  the  sketch  receives  usually 
causes  a great  many  objects  that  have  been  painted 
to  disappear.  The  painter,  however,  generally 
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prefers  to  give  it  a strong  firing  and  repaint  the 
sketch  afterwards  where  it  is  necessary. 

After  firing,  the  colors  must  appear  brilliant 
before  others  can  be  safely  applied  over  them  with- 
out marring  the  effects.  The -further  treatment  of 
a landscape  wholly  depends  upon  the  results  which 
the  first  firing  has  produced  on  the  painting.  For 
the  first  attempts  the  safest  plan  to  adopt  is  to  care- 
fully compare  the  painting  with  the  study.  Some 
defects  in  the  picture  can  often  be  counterbalanced 
by  a very  thin  overcoating  of  color.  Others,  where 
the  right  tone  was  not  hit  upon,  must  receive  a 
thorough  retouching. 

The  most  conscientious  examination  is  recom- 
mended, and  the  question  the  pupil  must  put  to 
himself  should  be : Does  the  picture  harmonize 
in  all  its  details  ? 

This  first  consideration  in  painting  with  china 
colors,  in  which  also  lies  its  attraction,  must  serve 
the  pupil  as  a guiding  star. 

Very  often  the  experienced  porcelain  painter  is 
able  to  make  an  over-painting  by  glazing  and 
strengthening  some  of  the  colors.  This  depends 
upon  the  effect  of  the  colors  in  the  under-painting, 
and  the  pupil  can  hardly  expect  to  be  so  successful. 
If,  however,  he  will  endeavor  to  find  out  and  rectify 
his  own  mistakes,  noting  wherein  the  harmony  is 
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impaired,  he  will  soon  find  great  improvement  in  his 
work. 

We  will  assume  that  our  picture  has  appeared 
rather  imperfect  after  the  first  firing,  in  order  to 
further  experiment  upon  it. 

The  lights  thrown  on  the  landscape  come  from 
the  sky,  which  must  therefore  be  painted  distinctly 
and  with  expression,  so  as  to  distinguish  between 
morning  and  evening  effects.  I will  now  give  a few 
instructions  as  to  the  colors  to  be  used. 

For  the  cloud  shadows,  a mixture  of  Sky  Blue, 
Brunswick  Black  and  some  Light  Purple  is  used, 
which  must  be  blended  in  the  softest  manner  with 
the  stippler.  If  the  blue  of  the  sky  appear  too  pale, 
it  can  be  colored  over  and  changed  according  to  the 
effect  desired  with  light  purple.  For  the  horizon  an 
undercoating  of  yellow  is  used,  over  which  we  apply 
reddish  or  flesh  colored  and  light  yellow  brown 
tones,  all  of  which  must  be  softly  blended  into  one 
another  with  the  stippler. 

I have  recommended  the  treatment  of  the  at- 
mosphere first,  as  a beginner  is  not  always  success- 
ful with  it.  In  this  case  the  color  can  be  removed 
and  repainted ; if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  satisfied 
with  it,  place  the  painting  aside  till  it  dries. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  outline  to  see 
whether  it  needs  strengthening,  or  whether  the  grad- 
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nation  of  the  color  from  the  foreground  is  correct 
in  perspective.  This  examination  and  correction 
I must  leave  to  the  pupil  as  I cannot  see  his 
picture.  We  have  furthermore  to  strengthen  the 
local  tones  wherever  it  is  necessary. 

Great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  foreground, 
selecting  the  colors  that  will  produce  the  required 
tones,  after  taking  the  under-color  into  considera- 
tion. • 

I feel  convinced  that  the  pupil  by  this  time  has 
learned  so  much  from  my  directions  that  he  now 
knows  the  results  of  the  mixtures.  There  is 
nothing  left  us  in  this  work  but  the  green  treat- 
ment of  the  trees,  etc.  Paint  these  in  light, 
fresh,  green  tones,  darkening  the  shadows  in 
order  to  separate  the  groups  in  different  parts. 
Always  paint  from  a full  palette,  choosing  and  mix- 
ing the  required  tints,  which  must  gradually  become 
softer  To  wards  the  background  until  the  horizon  in 
the  distance  disappears  in  air  tints. 

Always  guide  the  reflections  of  the  sky  in  the 
representations  of  the  reflections  of  the  subjects  in 
the  picture.  In  the  reflections  caused  by  the  sun, 
one  gives  the  green  and  other  lighted  places  a light 
retouching  with  yellow-brown,  which  always  calls 
forth  warmer  coloring  ; colder,  stiller  tones  are 
represented  by  an  addition  of  blue. 
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In  the  middle  ground  one  can  apply  soft  purple 
color  tones  upon  green. 

Only  through  copying  good  studies  can  one 
properly  educate  one’s  self.  A picture  that  has 
often  been  studied  impresses  itself  lastingly  on 
the  mind,  and  the  impression  remaining  must  be 
a good  one. 

My  suggestions  for  painting  with  china  colors,  as 
also  the  theoretical  advice  to  advance  step  by  step 
according  to  my  method,  have  here  reached  their 
end.  I will,  therefore,  conclude,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  earnest  and  persevering  pupil,  with  some 
study,  cannot  fail  to  derive  profit  from  the  perusal 
of  these  pages. 


PART  V. 


FINAL  REMARKS,  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
GILDING,  FIRING,  BURNISHING,  Etc. 

A few  supplementary  hints  as  to  the  method  of 
giving  the  finishing  touches  to  our  paintings  may  still 
be  acceptable,  with  which  we  will  include  some  refer- 
ence to  the  several  processes  of  gilding,  firing, 
burnishing,  etc.,  not  treated  of  in  our  previous 
chapters. 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
endeavoring  to  have  our  work  exact  in  every  detail, 
but  to  give  a more  finished  aspect  to  a design,  we 
will  say,  of  fiowers,  we  supply  a background  which 
will  make  the  painting  stand  out  niore  effectively. 
For  this,  we  may  select  a light  chamois,  consisting 
of  a mixture  of  Yellow-Red  No.  22  and  Yellow- 
Brown  No.  29,  which  must  be  very  thinly  applied. 
Grey,  Blue-Green  No.  7,  Rose  No.  38,  and  Turquoise 
No.  39,  also  all  make  attractive  backgrounds.  For 
these  applications  we  use  a larger  kind  of  brush, 
known  as  a grounding  brush,  and  afterwards  blend 
with  a stippler.  The  process  is  one  which  requires 
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practice,  and,  as  a rule,  only  those  having  had  ex- 
perience can  put  in  their  backgrounds  before  the 
painting  has  received  its  first  firing.  In  putting  in 
these  backgrounds,  we  have  to  avoid  produeing  a 
dauby  effect,  and  to  be  eareful  to  see  that  our  eolor 
does  not  overlap  the  painted  design,  or  interfere  with 
it  in  any  way. 

The  subject  of  gilding  may  be  divided  into  two 
classifieations  ; one  pertaining  to  ornamental  and 
decorative  gilding  of  various  kinds,  and  the  other  to 
the  particular  branch  so  commonly  called  into 
requisition  by  professionals,  of  banding.  For  mere 
ornamental  work,  there  is  little  of  special  instruction 
to  be  given  to  those  who  already  possess  a general 
knowledge  of  painting  on  china,  excepting  as  to  the 
method  of  applying  the  different  kinds  of  gold. 
For  banding,  however,  the  use  of  a banding  wheel  is 
necessary,  and  the  process  of  manipulation  requires 
some  few  directions,  but  principally  persistent  prac- 
tice. The  use  of  gold  on  china  affords  vast  oppor- 
tunities for  artistic  and  tasteful  decoration,  for  noth- 
ing lends  so  attractive  a finish  to  a piece  of  painted 
porcelain  as  a little  gilding  judiciously  displayed; 
the  parts  on  which  it  can  be  used  to  advantage 
must,  of  course,  be  selected  by  the  painter,  as  the 
varied  shapes  of  the  ware  may  suggest. 

Gold  for  ehina  is  prepared  in  several  different 
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forms,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  is  the 
Matt  or  Burnish  Gold.*  It  is  in  the  form  of  a brown 
paste,  ready  for  use,  needing  only  to  be  thinned  down 
with  a little  turpentine,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  up  in 
the  brush.  This  gold  comes  out  after  firing  a dull 
yellow  gold,  an  effect  which  some  artists  prefer.  Upon 
being  burnished,  however,  it  instantly  becomes  bright, 
which  is  the  more  general  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
more  desirable  state  to  have  it.  Another  form  of 
gold  is  the  dry  burnish  gold  in  powder,  which  has 
to  be  applied  like  the  mineral  colors,  by  mixing  with 
fat  oil  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  burnished  after 
firing.  The  matt  gold  in  moist  state  is,  in  fact,  only 
this  powder  ready  prepared  with  fat  oil,  and  having 
the  requisite  amount  of  flux,  etc.,. to  make  it  adhere 
to  the  ware. 

Bright  gold  comes  in  liquid  form,  in  small  vials 
and  bottles,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
immediately  ready  for  the  brush,  besides  coming 
out  bright  as  soon  as  it  is  fired.  It  is  important  that 
it  be  applied  evenly  and  thinly;  but  here  again  I 
must  caution  against  applying  it  too  thin,  for  in  that 
case  the  gold  after  firing  shows  up  purple  instead  of 
gold.  A few  trials,  however,  will  soon  demonstrate 
how  to  use  it. 

There  are  many  makes  of  gold  in  the  market 
of  all  kinds,  but  they  are  not  all  equally  good, 
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and  it  is  of  paramount  import  to  the  artist  to 
see  that  none  but  the  best  and  most  reliable  make 
is  used. 

A weak  or  adulterated  gold  is  worse  than  use- 
less, for  it  is  not  only  the  cost  of  the  gold  wasted, 
but  frequently  entails  the  loss  of  pieces  of  decoration 
on  which  much  valuable  time  and  care  has  been 
expended. 

The  golds  advertised  in  the  fly  leaves  of  this 
book  are  made  or  handled  only  by  Arms  of 
irreproachable  reputation,  and  are  thoroughly 
reliable. 
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BANDING. 

For  banding  or  lining  china  it  is  necessary  to 
equip  one’s  self  with  a banding  wheel,  as  per  illustra- 
tion below.  The  eup,  plate,  or  whatever  is  to  be 
banded,  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  wheel,  which 
is  slowly  turned  with  the  left  hand ; with  the  right, 


BANDING  WHEELS.  ’ 


the  brush,  filled  with  gold,  is  held  steadily  in  place 
so  as  to  evenly  line  the  slowly  revolving  ehina. 
The  process  is  by  no  means  as  easy  as  the  simple 
directions  would  seem  to  indicate,  and  it  is  advisable 
for  the  first  attempts  to  practice  with  color  rather 
than  gold. 
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FIRING. 

After  all,  of  what  avail  are  all  our  efforts,  our 
painstaking  care  and  skill,  and  labor,  if  our  work  be 
not  well  fired  ? 

It  remains  for  the  kiln  to  bring  out  all  the  latent 
beauties  of  our  colors ; to  give  them  a richness  in  tone, 
a transparency  of  glaze,  and  a proper  individuality 
of  shade.  So  much,  in  fact,  is  dependent  upon  the 
firing  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,,  until  quite 
recently,  the  professional  firer  or  decorator  was  al- 
most exclusively  entrusted  with  this  branch  of  the  art. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  amateur  kiln  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a toy  of  a very  destructive 
order,  and  it  is  solely  because  it  is  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  it  has  been  constructed  on  a 
scientific  and  sensible  basis; 

We  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  there  have  not  been 
kilns  which  had  their  good  points,  and  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  would  turn  out  good  work; 
but  they  were  complicated  and  needed  studying  and 
watching,  anddn  effect  took  up  so  much  time  that  a 
great  many,  who  now  do  their  own  firing,  deemed 
it  preferable  to  pay  the  somewhat  extortionate 
charges  of  the  professional  firer  to  submitting  to 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  the  possession  of  a 
kiln  entailed. 
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This,  however,  is  now  happily  all  changed.  The 
introduction  of  the  Wilke  Studio  Kiln  marked  a new 
era  in  the  manufacture  of  kilns,  providing  as  it  did — 
and  does  to-day  more  than  ever — all  the  qualifica- 
tions to  be  desired,  distributing  the  heat  evenly  over 
the  entire  muffie,  producing  a perfect  fusing  of  the 
colors  and  an  absolute  uniformity  of  glaze.  The 
Wilke  Kiln,  manufactured  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  European  as  well  as  the 
American  market,  and  is  now  in  use  in  many  of  the 
china  painting  studios  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many— a fact  which  alone  speaks  volumes  in  its 
favor. 

The  kilns  constructed  for  artists’  use  are  fired  with 
either  gas  or  charcoal,  the  length  of  time  required  in 
the  operation  varying  according  to  the  style  of  kiln 
used.  Directions  for  setting  up  and  firing  are 
always  supplied  by  the  manufacturer,  and  should  be 
carefully  carried  out  in  every  detail.  The  Studio 
Kiln  has  an  attachment  by  which  gasoline  can  be 
used,  an  immense  advantage  to  those  who  live  away 
from  the  conveniences  of  the  city,  and  to  whom  gas 
is  inaccessible. 

Kilns  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  a little  capricious, 
like  stoves,  and  must  be  thoroughly  tried  and  under- 
stood to  get  the  best  work  out  of  them.  In  some 
places  it  requires  more  time  to  fire.  You  may  put  it 
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tip  exactly  according  to  the  manufacturer’s  instruc- 
tions and  perhaps  fire  in  about  fifty-five  minutes, 
while  set  up  and  fired  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
another  place,  it  may  take  three  hours  or  more. 

A due  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  different 
mineral  colors  is  often  of  importance  in  stacking 
your  china  in  the  kiln.  Silver  should  not  be  placed 
near  pink,  as  it  attracts  the  gold,  which  is  the  chief 
pigment  of  a good  pink. 

Most  yellows  contain  silver,  and  when  gold  is 
applied  over  this  color  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  is  lost,  owing  J;o  the  yellow 
becoming  united  with  the  gold  through  the  heat. 
The  composition  of  many  of  the  colors  is  given  in 
the  beginning  of  this  book.  The  Dresden  Colors 
should  be  fired  harder  than  others  to  bring  out  their 
full  brilliancy  and  transparency.  Of  course,  colors 
which  contain  a larger  percentage  of  flux  fire  quicker. 

The  purples,  blues,  reds,  etc. , need  a strong  fire ; 
pinks  not  quite  so  strong.  The  yellows  and  greens 
do  not  take  so  hard  a fire,  but  will  not  be  injured  by 
receiving  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 

If  your  color  rubs  off  it  shows  that  the  firing  has 
not  been  efficient  enough ; peep  holes  let  in  to  the 
kiln  enable  you  to  judge  about  whether  the  colors 
are  sufficiently  fired  or  not.  The  colors  will  some- 
times come  out  dull  after  a short  fire,  but  the  proper 
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glaze  can  usually  be  brougbt  out  on  them  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a little  hotter  or  longer  fire  the 
second  time. 

The  directions  accompanying  the  Wilke  Kiln  are 
strikingly  clear  and  simple,  and  need  only  to  be  im- 
plicitly carried  out  to  guarantee  good  results.  The 
construction  of  this  kiln  is  so  arranged  that  a current 
of  cold  air  cannot  pass  into  the  firing  pot  proper, 
where  the  china  is  stacked.  The  fumes  from  the 
colors  are  forced  with  hot  air  from  the  china  by 
means  of  a draft  pipe,  thus  preventing  discoloration 
and  producing  a uniform  flow  of  the  glazing.  The 
peep  holes  alluded  to  before  are,  as  a rule,  not  such  as 
can  be  made  use  of  in  comfort,  but  in  this  particular 
kiln,  which  contrives  to  excel  in  little  things  as  well 
as  in  great,  a funnel  shaped  opening  on  the  lid  of  the 
firing  pot  with  a corresponding  opening  on  the  hood 
of  top  of  the  kiln  enables  the  operator  to  take 
observations  without  inconvenience ; not  only  that, 
but  the  whole  contents  of  the  firing  pot  is  exposed  to 
view  instead  of  just  the  pieces  directly  under  the 
opening.  Taken  all  in  all  the  Wilke  Kiln  presents 
the  greatest  advantages  that  the  modern  kiln  can 
furnish,  and  has  them  in  the  most  profusion. 

After  being  fired  the  colors  should  come  out 
bright  and  distinct  and  the  gold  (excepting  where 
liquid  bright  gold  is  used)  matt  or  dull.  The  bright 
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finish  of  the  gold  is  produced,  as  already  stated,  by 
polishing  or  burnishing  with  an  agate  or  bloodstone 
burnisher. 


BLOODSTONE  BURNISHERS. 


GLASS  BRUSH. 

For  matting  or  scouring  burnish  gold,  glass 
brushes  are  used  instead  of  burnishers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Office  of  the 

Western  Decorating  Works. 

Chicago,  Nov.  2,  1894. 
Messrs.  Muller  & Hennig, 

Dresden. 

Gentlemen : 

Knowing  the  superiority  of  your  Royal 
Dresden  Colors  over  others  from  personal  expe- 
rience, and  having  the  interest  of  our  china 
painters  (both  professional  and  amateur)  at  heart, 
we  desired  to  place  within  their  reach  the  best 
material  obtainable  for  their  work.  We  introduced 
your  colors  to  the  china  painters  of  the  United  States 
in  1882,  with  what  success  is  known  to  yourselves. 

The  demand  has  steadily  increased  with  each 
year,  and  as  artists  became  acquainted  with  their 
merits  they  replenished  their  palettes  with  the 
Dresden  Colors. 

Aside  from  their  intrinsic  value  as  colors,  won- 
derfully rich,  warm  and  soft  in  all  the  various 
shades,  free  from  the  raw  and  crude,  the  firing 
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qualities  are  unsurpassed ; while  they  acquire  a high 
glaze  they  lose  none  of  their  brilliancy  in  the 
strongest  fire. 

You  are  to  be  complimented  for  the  care  you 
have  always  exercised  in  retaining  the  uniform 
quality  of  your  colors  and  the  neat  manner  in  which 
they  are  put  up,  both  in  tubes  and  in  the  powder 
form. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

GRUNEWALD  & RUSHER. 


( Translated. ) 

14  Pragerstrasse. 

Dresden,  Saxony,  Nov.  25,  1894. 

The  popularity  which  china  painting  has  gained 
of  late  years,  and  the  rapid  progress  it  has  made 
in  all  countries,  and  notably  in  the  United  States, 
is  remarkable. 

It  is  not,  however,  a matter  of  surprise,  for  this 
branch  of  art  presents  many  interesting  features  and 
attractions  not  to  be  found  in  other  branches.  From 
an  artist’s  standpoint  china  painting  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  useful,  pleasing  and  interesting 
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study  for  amateurs,  enabling  them,  as  it  does,  with 
but  a modest  knowledge  of  the  handling  of  colors 
to  produce  not  only  beautiful  but  lasting  effects. 

Undeniably  the  chief  advantage  which  china 
painting  possesses  over  other  modes  of  painting  is  in 
the  class  of  colors  used,  which  differ  from  oil,  water 
or  pastelle  colors,  in  that  they  have  more  warmth 
and  brightness  and  are  imperishable. 

With  no  other  pigments  can  one  obtain  such 
delightful  effects  ; so  transparent,  true  and  warm  as 
they  appear  in  all  their  tones,  and  for  miniature 
painting  the  most  adaptable  and  prettiest  that  have 
hitherto  been  made. 

A picture  to  retain  its  value  for  all  time  must 
necessarily  be  painted  with  unadulterated  color 
pigments,  which  cannot  be  affected  by  heat  or  cold 
or  dampness,  and  such  are  obtainable  in  china  colors 
only. 

What  magnificent  results  can  be  obtained  by 
their  use  in  portrait,  fiower  and  fruit  painting,  as 
well  as  in  general  decoration,  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  Berlin,  Vienna,  Meissen  and  Sevres  Schools. 

At  the  World’s  Fair  held  in  1893  at  Chicago,  a 
rare  opportunity  was  afforded  to  study  the  exquisite 
and  harmonious  effects  in  china  colors,  as  shown  in 
the  combined  exhibits  of  all  these  celebrated  pot- 
teries. Such  colors  as  were  employed  were,  of 
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course,  only  of  first-class  order,  and  it  must  be  one’s 
chief  aim  to  secure  colors  unadulterated  or  weakened 
with  flux  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

For  all  my  portrait  and  other  painting,  I have  been 
using  for  years  the  prepared  colors  in  tubes  manu- 
factured by  Muller  & Hennig,  Dresden,  Germany, 
which  I can  heartily  recommend.  The  uniformity  of 
these  colors  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  applied 
are  advantages  which  are  seldom  found  in  colors  of 
other  manufacture,  and  I best  show  my  appreciation 
of  them  by  this  testimonial. 

Should  the  readers  of  these  lines  ever  undertake 
a trip  to  Germany  and  a visit  to  the  city  of  Dres.den, 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  them  to 
my  studio.  I would  endeavor  to  show  my  collection 
of  ceramics,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens and  masterpieces,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
point  out  whatever  might  prove  most  interesting. 

FRANZ  TILL, 

Artist. 
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F.  B.  Aulich, 

Studio  for  China  and  Water  Color  Painting. 

1104  Auditorium. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  June  25,  1894. 

The  prepared  ehina  eolors  in  tubes  of  Muller  & 
Hennig’,  Dresden,  Germany,  are  used  in  my  studio 
with  exeellent  results. 

I reeommend  them  to  my  pupils  as  being  the  most 
reliable;  as  well  as  being  unsurpassed  in  point  of 
richness  and  fine  glaze. 

F.  B.  AULICH. 


61  Adelaide  Street. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1894. 

For  many  years  I have  been,  experimenting 
with  various  china  colors,  trying  to  discover  the 
advantages  of  one  manufacturer  over  another. 
I finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the 
numerous  makes  obtainable  in  America,  comprising 
English,  German  and  French  colors,  the  Royal 
Dresden  China  Colors,  manufactured  by  Muller 
& Hennig,  Dresden,  were  the  most  reliable.  I am 
using  these  colors,  put  up  in  tubes,  in  - my 
studio,  which  please  me  in  every  respect  and  give  me 
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the  most  perfect  results.  Whenever  I have  an 
opportunity  I try  to  replace  the  palettes  of  my 
pupils  with  Dresden  China  Colors,  as  I know  by 
many  years  of  experience  their  intrinsic  value  as 
colors,  their  wonderful  richness  and  firing  qualities, 
in  which  advantages  they  excel  all  other  colors  put 
up  in  a similar  way. 

GEO.  LEYKAUF, 

China  Decorator. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  3,  1894. 
Messrs.  Muller  & Hennig. 

Gentlemen : 

Your  colors  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  would  use  them  in  preference  to 
others. 

Yours  respectfully, 

FRANZ  A.  BISCHOFF. 


Spaulding  Building, 

Room  60, 

245  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

In  my  art  school  for  portrait  and  figure  paint- 
ing, I have  been  using . the  Royal  Dresden  China 
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Colors,  in  tubes,  entirely  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  They  have  always  proved  of  uniform 
good  quality,  being  particularly  finely  ground,  and 
in  general  giving  me  entire  satisfaction. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend 
these  colors  for  their  general  reliability,  and  as 
being  specially  adaptable  for  portrait  and  figure 
painting. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Prof.  A.  JAHN, 

Formerly  of  Dresden. 


1820-24  Chouteau  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  4,  1894. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  certify  in 
favor  of  the  Muller  & Hennig  China  Colors,  in 
tubes,  and  recommend  them  above  all  others. 

They  are  so  finely  ground  and  carefully  prepared 
that,  by  their  use,  a brilliancy  of  color  and  glaze 
is  obtained,  as  with  no  other  china  colors  in  the 
market. 

JOHANNES  vSCHUMACHER, 

President  of  Art  School 

of  Art  Union  ‘‘Palette.” 
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{Translated.') 

Dresden,  Germany,  Nov.  25,  1894. 

For  many  years  I have  used  the  Dresden 
China  Colors,  in  tubes,  prepared  by  Muller  & 
Hennig,  with  perfeet  satisfaction. 

I heartily  endorse  their  reputation  for  reliability, 
and  can  add  that  they  are  very  finely  ground  colors, 
and  suitable  for  any  kind  of  china. 

L.  STURM, 

Teacher  in  Portrait  Painting  on  China. 


1107  Auditorium  Tower, 
Chicago,  Ills,,  Nov.  16,  1894. 

Messrs.  Muller  & Hennig, 

Dresden,  Germany. 

All  colors  prepared  by  Muller  & Hennig  have 
withstood  the  most  severe  tests.  They  are  well 
ground,  finer  and  more  reliable  than  any  other,  and 
are  prepared  with  the  utmost  care.* 

I constantly  use  them,  and  recommend  them  to 
my  pupils. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MAGDA  M.  HEUERMANN. 


CHINA  PAINTERS, 

. . . BOTH  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
. . . AMATEUR,  PREFER 

Marsching’s  Roman  Gold, 

For  the  Excellent  Reason  that  it  is 

ooo PURE  GOLD,  ooo 

Prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  always  uniform.  It  fires 
easily  and  beautifully,  and  the  decorator  never  has  trouble 
when  Marsching’s  Gold  is  used.  It  is  not  cheap  in 
price  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  cheap,  adulterated  goods. 

(H^^EVERY  BOX  IS  GUARANTEED,  AND  BEARS  OUR  GUARANTEE  LABEL. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS. 


Marsching’s  Roman  Gold  glass. 

Put  up  in  paste  form,  similar  to  the  Gold  for  China, 
but  prepared  exclu.sively  for  • 
decorating  glass. 

PER  BOX,  - - 11.00. 


FAVOR,  RUHL  & CO- , 

. . . SOLE  WHOLESALE  AGENTS, 

. . . AND  DEALERS  IN 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS  of  every  description, 
.:.  NEW  YORK.  .:. 


C HINA  PAINTERS 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  supply  their 
Studio  requisites  in  CHINA  and  MATERIALS 
from 

The  Western 
Decorating  Works. 

ROYAL  DRESDEN  COLORS, 

IN  TUBES  AND  DRY. 

MATT  WAX  COLORS. 
SEMI-GLAZE  COLORS. 

Special  High-Glaze  Colors. 


The  greatest  variety  of  china  for  decorating, 
the  most  complete  line  of  materials  to  select  from, 
of  any  house  in  any  country.  Send  lo  cents  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  White  China.  Material 
catalogue  gratis  on  application.  Firing  and  Decorat- 
ing to  order. 

GRUNEWALD  & BUSHER,- 


331  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


Hirshberg,  Hollander  & Co. 

■ ■ ART  DEPARTMENT  . . 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

OIL  COLORS,  PASTELS,  BRONZES, 

WATER  COLORS,  CRAYONS,  GOLD  PAINTS, 

CHINA  COLORS,  CHARCOAL,  INDIA  INKS. 

Mathematical  Instruments, 

TRIANGLES,  T SQUARES,  DRAWING  BOARDS. 

Drawing  y-..  Rubber  |--«  Tapestry 

Tricing  3-^,  hrascrs  Canvas 

SMOOTH,  ROMAN,  TWILLED  AND  SKETCHING  CANVAS. 
SKETCH  BLOCKS,  SKETCH  BOOKS,  MODELLING  CLAY. 

. . Studies,  Art  Publications  . . 

WOOD  PANELS,  EASELS,  PALETTES. 


White  China  for  Decorating  in  Endless  Variety. 


Write  for  Catalogues  of  Art  Material  and  China. 

28  West  Lexington  St., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


HOW  TO  PAINT. 

..AN.. 


INSTRUCTION  BOOK 

WITH  FULL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE 
. . . MATERIALS  NECESSARY.  . . . 


Flexible  Cloth  Binding,  Stamped  in  Gold.  Nearly 
400  pages.  Enamel  Plate  Paper.  Over  300  Testimo- 
nials on  file.  Sent  by  Special  Prepaid  Express,  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1.00.  Full  Tables  for  Mixing  Colors 
to  paint  flowers,  landscapes,  figures,  fruit,  game,  fish, 
marines,  etc.,  in  Oil  Colors,  Water  Colors  and 
China  Colors. 

Instructs  in  the  Art  of  Wood  Carving,  Etching, 
Pastel  Painting,  Crayon  Drawing,  Pyrography,  Char- 
coal Drawing,  Tapestry  Painting,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Drawing,  Scenic  Painting,  Modeling,  Photograph 
Coloring,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR,  by  prepaid  express. 

A.  S.  ALOE  COMPANY, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  SARTORIUS  & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


COLORS  AND  MATERIALS 


FOR  CHINA  AND  GLASS  PAINTING. 


Catalogue  containing  many  instructions  how  to  mix  and  apply 
China  Colors  furnished  free  on  application. 


28  BARCLAY  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


F.  WEBER  & CO 


..  IMPORTERS.. 

OF 


Royal  Dresden  China  Colors 


..  AND  .. 


Materials  for  China  Painting, 


■ PHILADELPHIA, 

PA. 
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The  Wilke  china  kiln. 


|-JAS  been  used  in  firing  Muller  & Hennig’s  Colors  and  found  to  be 
highly  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  It  gives  an  even  heat  and 
produces  the  results  earnestly  desired  and  intended  by  the  manufacturers 
of  these  colors.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  and  address 

F.  A.  WILKE,  RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


F.  W.  DEVOEl  C.  T.  RAYNOLOS  CO„ 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Materials  for  China  Painting 

r OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.  . 

FULTON  AND  WILLIAM  STREETS, 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

176 Randolph  Street,  - Chicago,  III,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DEALING  IN  THESE  GOODS.  : 


TRADE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  HAND- 
BOOK ON  CHINA  PAINTING. 


HOW  TO  APPLY  MATT  BRONZE,  LACROIX  AND 
DRESDEN  COLORS  TO  CHINA. 

The  latest,  best  and  most  successful  book  upon  China  Painting 
ever  published.  Eleventh  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  published 
by  The  Osgood  Art  School.  A thorough,  reliable  guide  for 
Beginners  and  Advanced  Students — clear,  comprehensive,  concise  for 
reference,  and  indispensable  to  Decorators  of  China.  It  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  principal  difficulties,  and  tells  how  to  remedy  them. ; 
special  directions  as  to  materials  necessary  ; the  selection  of  China 
for  Decorating,  Mediums,  Brushes,  Mixing  and  Combinations  of 
Royal  Worcester  and  Lacroix  Colors,  Ground  Laying,  Relief  Paste, 
Gold,  etc.  This  book  contains  200  pages,  printed  upon  wood-cut 
paper,  with  tinted  edges,  and  bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers. 
Descriptive  circular  of  contents  mailed  free  on  request. 

Price,  75  cents  each. 


